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“ Death?” says a recent writer, “is te one certain 
thing, and also the one improbable.” “It not only 
closes, but contradicts life.” ‘Death looks like the end 
of what affirms itself to be endless,—the fatal break 
in what of necessity is continuous. It is this fact, 
next to the consciousness of sin, which makes death 
terrible. On the other hand, it is the belief in for- 
giveness, and in a life beyond death, which relieves 
mortal death of its terrors. Then it is that the contra- 
diction disappears ; for we know we have a nature 
incapable of death, even though we seem to die. 


When the soul is to receive some remarkable cure 
for spiritual malady, Jesus takes it “aside from the 
multitude,” as he did the deaf and dumb man, to 
whom he said, “ Ephphatha, be opened!” Although 
we do not suspect it, we are often taken aside by the 
kind hand of the Healer for the very purpose of 
restoration. When a dear friend has been removed 
from us, in the seclusion of our bereavement the soul 
hears spiritual voices to which it had been deaf be- 


» fore, After an experience of personal suffering dur- 


ing which the soul has learned “ to agree with God 
silently,” we often find ourselves enabled to speak to 
others for their comfort and guidance as never before. 
The heavenly Healer has taken us aside from the 
multitude, and spoken to hearts and lips the won- 
derful words, “Be opened.” Aside from the multi- 
tude means nearness to Jesus, healing by him, and 
consequent power. 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole.” For 
any one who would rise above despondency, God has 
placed plenty of helps at his command. He to whom 
sorrow and trial has made the world seem only death- 
ful and worthless, can walk forth on a spring morning 
and feel himself rejuvenated with the quickening of 
nature. “We hardly realize to what an extent we may 
find solace and strength in the acceptance of nature’s 
joyousness as our own. For the gray days of life the 
sky is blue; for him who cannot sing the birds give 
voice; and for the deadened spirit all things are 
a-quiver with breathing and growing. A woman 
who had suffered unfairness and consequent loss at 
the hand of another, wrote to a friend: “ Things hurt 
me dreadfully at the time, but I never let it rankle 
long. What isthe use? The, world is so beautiful 
that I won’t have it spoiled just by people; and, more- 
over, it is springtime, and who can bear malice in 
spring?” Who shall say that God does not give us 
external nature for our own to help us through our 
trials? It is a fine and noble thing to say that we 
will sing with the birds, we will grow with the leaf, we 
will shine with the sun—let men be what they may. 


Life stands by itself in the facts of the material 
universe, It is supernatural, or extra-natural. No 
scientist ventures to claim a knowledge of the source 
of life, unless as he acknowledges God as its author. 
With all the many theories of evolution, there is none 


were made by him; and without him was not any 
thing made that hath been made. In him was life; 
and the life was the light of men;” or, as the Alex- 
andrian Codex has it: “Without him was not any 
thing made. That which hath been made was life in 
him ; and the life was the light of men.” 





SHRINKING FROM WHAT WE MOST NEED. 


A prominent trainer of college athletes says. that 
in every department of his work he ordinarily finds 
a student readier to submit to training at any other 
point than just where he needs it most. The student 
is willing to deny himself and to endure hardship in 
lines where he sees the advantage of training ; but 
when it comes to effort at developing power that he 
has never desired after, or to the ignoring of his 
favorite exercise of power, he shrinks from the direc- 
tions of his trainer. 

If he is an oarsman, he will cheerfully agree to 
that which increases his strength and hardens his 
muscles; but he is fot so willing to change entirely 
the use of his muscles by conforming to an unfamiliar 
“stroke,” which the trainer sees to be essential to 
success in the contest for which they are preparing, 
If he has shown power as a runner, or as a jumper, 
he will welcome assistance in that direction; but if 
his trainer tells him that he needs to develop his chest 
and arms by a series of exercises adapted to that end, 
he is likely to feel the izksomeness of such training. 
And so in every line of training, in the gymnasium, 
on the track, or in the boat, the shrinking is from 
that which is most needed by the man under training. 

Is the college athlete peculiar in this trait of char- 
acter? or is this a common phase of human nature 
everywhere? Wisdom, speaking in-the Book of 
Proverbs, says to every man: “My son, despise 
not the chastening [or the training] of the Lord; 





that suggests a gradual introduction of life into the 
universe of matter. When the word was spoken, 
* Lifé be,” life was. Life is no. outgrowth of matter ; 
but even to the agnostic it is a positive emanation 
from the unknown. An interesting discussion on 
this theme took place in a recent meeting of the 
Victoria Institute, London. Professor Bernard, of 
Dublin, “ pointed out that all evidence goes to show 
that vital forces are unique, and not comparable with 
any other forms of energy.” Professor Lionel 8. 
Beale, the eminent physiologist, said that “an abso- 
lute line must be drawn etween the living and 
the non-living. Living matter is distinguished from 
all other matter by a property, power, or agency, by 
whick its elements were arranged, directed, and pre- 
pared to combine according to a prearranged plan 
and for a definite purpose. There was no gradual 
transition from the non-living to the living. Life 
has a special position, independent of, and not in any 
way related to, the physical forces ; it has nothing in 
common with any material forces, powers, or proper- 
ties, and holds in the cosmos a remarkable and pecu- 
liar place.” The testimony of Professor Huxley, asa 
scientist, was quoted, that “life existed before organ- 
ism, and is its cayse.” The only authoritative utter- 
ance as to the source of life, is in the declaration of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, concerning him who 





is the Way, the Truth, and the Life: “ All things 


| neither be weary of his reproof: for whom the Lord 
| loveth he reproveth ; even as a father the son in whom 
| he delighteth.” And, again: “ Whoso loveth cor- 
rection [or training], loveth knowledge: but he that 
hateth reproof is brutish.” Is it not evident to a 
thoughtful mind that in every realm of training it is 
natural, to child and to man alike, to shrink from 
that which one most needs, and to value that which 
is in accordance with one’s inclinations, rather than 
that which accords with his trainer’s view of what is 
best for him ? 

There are popular medicines for children adver- 
tised with the announcement, “ Children cry for them.” 
But is that in itself a recommendation of a medicine? 
A good physician may prescribe as a remedy that 





,| which will cause the child to cry because he has it, 


and not because he wants it. The physician’s sense 
of the child’s need is a better guide, in such a case, 
than the child’s shrinking from the proffered remedy. 
The child may love the sweet and loathe the bitter ; 
but the wise physician will prescribe bitter or sweet 
according to the child’s need, regardless of his mere 
taste or preference. 

So long as a pupil is in a course of preparatory 
training, he is likely to delight in those studies for 
which he has a fancy or a preference, and to recoil 
from studies which are most needful to the discipline 
of his mind, and without which he can never come to 
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mental maturity or balance. To permit a pupil to 
elect only those branches of study which are pleas- 
antest to him, or for which he is already best fitted, 
is to keep him from the possibility of a well-rounded 
intellectual manhood. Inclination is ever liable to 
become a hindrance to success, as surely as the yield- 
ing to the drawings of gravitation is hostile to all 
high aspirations and endeavors. 

An artist who delights in color enjoys training in 
that sphere, but such a man often shrinks from train- 
ing in drawing. A student whose thoughts flow 
~ freely but who chafes under the cohstraint of writ- 
ing out his thoughts, is glad to practice in extem- 
pore speech, while he does not willingly undertake 
a task of enforced writing. A man who loves to 
read, but who has never developed any power in 
teaching, or even in conversing, will be glad to 
read by himself for days at a time; yet he would 
count an hour’s practice in a week, in formal con- 
versing or in explicit teaching, a hard piece of 
dradgery. Many a city worker is prompt to accept 
the suggestion of his physician that a vacation trip 
to Alaska or California, or a voyage to Europe, would 
promote his health ; whereas if that same physician 
were to recommend him to keep regular hours at 
home, and to do less work daily, or to give up tobacco 
and coffee, he would feel that that was not to be con- 
sidered, and that, in fact, it was quite unnecessary. 
And so in many another sphere ; a man is ready to 
be at more pains for less gain, than to accept simple 
counsel at the point of his greatest need. 

A physician, a teacher, a parent, has to contend 
with this peculiarity of human nature in all his at- 
tempts at training one who is dear to him. But, 
strange to say, intelligent men shrink more from 
God’s loving training than from the training of any 
mere human being. They are willing to have God 
train them in ways of their own choosing; but so soon 
as his dealings with them come into collision with 
their own preferences or expectations, they recoil 
from his providences in their behalf.. They can bear 
many disappointments and trials and bereavements, 
if only God will spare them at the one point where, 
as he sees it, their need is greatest; but when his 
training reaches that point, they fail to see how either 
love or wisdom could have prompted this course. 

Is not this a strange peculiarity of our poor human 
nature? Ought we not to be on our guard against 
it? Is any one of God’s providences a sore trial to 
us, just now? Is it not, perhaps, true that our shrink- 
ing from this providence is our shrinking from God’s 
training of us just where we need it most ? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


' Statistics have their place as a means of knowledge, 
but statistics may be very misleading through their im- 
perfectness. An Ontario reader is perplexed over the 
liquor statistics of the United States, and he writes : 


In Teaching Hints on the lesson for May 21, Dr. Schauffler 
reminds us of the drinking customs of the past; and, as we 
recall them, the advance of to-day seems marvelous. But how 
ean we reconcile that advance with the annual per capita con- 
sumption of intoxicants? Senator Blair tells us that in fifty 
years the consumption is as follows : 


Spirits. Wine. “ct ee 


im "38 1138 } gallons per head. 
Mulhall confirms these figures, and, in addition, resolves the 
various liquors into equivalents in alcohol : 
Spirits. Wine. Beer, Alcohol. 
2.5 0.3 1.4 1.38 
0.5 13.0 1.31 
In other words, in forty-nine years the amnual per capita con- 
sumption has only diminished about five per cent. How may 
these figures (if they are correct) be reconciled with the very 
manifest improvement in habits ameng the people of the United 
States ? 
In comparing the figures of liquor consumption for 
1840. with those for 1886 and 1889, there are several 
points which must be taken into consideration : (1.) While 
the later figures are fairly correct, as based on returns 
made to the Government of the United States, those for 
1840 are more open to question. At that time the nation 
levied no tax on the manufacture or sale of intoxicants. 
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sumed, Some of teithiiss idk dank lites ik ake pal 
ably furnished data for estimates extended to the whole 
country. Others allowed both the untaxed manufacture 
and the free sale, and furnished no statistics. (2.) A 
fairer comparison would be to place the consumption of 
1820'in comparison with that of our own time. In 1840 
the Temperance Reform, which had been in progress for 
a dozen years and more, was just culminating in the 
Washingtonian movement. A great deal had been ac- 
complished already by the pledge widely taken against 
the use of ardent spirits. To measure the whole scope 
of the reform achieved, we must go back of 1826, when 
Lyman Beecher’s “ Six Sermons on Intemperance” gave 
the first impetus to the temperance cause here. . (3.) The 
figures as they stand exhibit a great change in the drink- 
ing habits, which is due in part to the large immigration 
of beer-drinkers since 1840, and ia part to the adoption 
of their habits by native Americans. If wecould secure 
the returns as to those who were alive in 1840, and their 
descendants, it would show a much larger decrease in 
the consumption of alcohol in any shape. And while 
the use of beer, especially in our climate, is highly ob- 
jectionable as tending to bloat the body and stupefy the 
mind, it is not the maddening poison, or the provocative 
to crime, which the “ rum ” of 1840 was. 


Those who have most want more. Those who do best 
want to do better. Those whose attainment is highest 
reach out most longingly in the direction of heights yet 
unattained. The uttermost longing ofa pire and loving 
heart cannot be “satisfied” here. The unexpressed is 
ever more than that which is uttered or expressed. 


“*Dwells within the soul of every artist 
More than all his effort can express ; . 
And he knows the best remains watered, 
Sighing at what we call soll success.’ 


“30 with fo for hate me art salted 
Are twin mysteries; different, yet the same: 
Poor indeed would be the love of any 
Who could find its full and perfect name.” 


When, therefore, one tells of suffering from a lack of power 
of expression, it may be an indication of the possession 
of that power in an unusual degree. Thus with the cor- 
respondent from New demey, who tells of her trouble 
as follows : 


Some months ago I wrote to you, asking you to give, through 
The Sunday School Times, some words of advice to those who 
suffer from lack of the power of expression, having strong feel- 
ings and tender sympathies, without the ability to express them 
adequately.. Ever since then I have watched the editorial 
pages of The Sunday School Times most eagerly; but, though 
I have found many wise and helpful things there, I have looked 
in vain for what I most hoped to find. But when I read your 
sketch of your friend Mr. Wattles, I felt “ This is a friend who 
could surely understand me, and must almost as surely sympa- 
thize with ‘me in my difficulty ; for it is as.a friend that I feel 
most sorely the need of expression.” And so, even at the risk of 
seeming too persistent, I ask once more for your advice. I feel 
my helplessness more now than I did when I wrote you before; 
for ever since then I have been watching with keen anxiety 
how a dear friend’s character has seemed to be changing and 
weakening, its brightness becoming dimmed by little stains of 
faults that would hardly show but for the spotlessness of the 
background. Those Jéttle faults are mote hateful to me than 
greater ones would be in a more faulty character, because they 
indicate a change,—a little, a very little, step downward. I 
long to give warning of the danger, but, though my thoughts 
are warm with the kindest solicitude and tenderest sympathy, 
they either cannot pass my lips at all, or, if they do, it is to 
appear in such cold, or weak, or stammering words as to belie 
my feeling, and underrdte the cause of it. You, who are so 
true a friend,—cannot you understand how I suffer in feeling 
myself powerless to help my friend? Cannot you help me? 
If you can help me, if you will even try to help me, I shall be 
most grateful. I hope I am not troubling yon very much, but 
I believe that, if I am, I could not offer an excuse that you 
would be more ready to accept than that I am a distressed 
friend, needing your help. 

That letter is in itself proof that its writer needs no 
help from another in gaining power to express thought 
and feeling effectively, while it shows that there will 
always be more thought and feeling, more love and 
longing, in its writer’s mind and heart, than can find free 
expression in fitting words. It is not the one who says 
most whose words have most weight. “A fool’s voice is 
known by the multitade of words;” but the heart that 


is full beyond expression has greater power than all elo- 
quence of oratory. An earnest gaze, a tearful eye, a 
stumbling sentence, from such a person, will take hold of 
the very soul of the one loved, and for whom the loving 
soul is bursting with anxiety. How shall you hold back 
that friend from ruin? Pray for him. Keep on loving 





It therefore did not concern itself with the amount con- 
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THE RAINBOW.” 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


After the rain goes by, 
Curving across thetky 
Behold the bow of light, 
God’s promise shining bright! 
Under this glowing arch 
The myriad mist-folk march, 
And yonder—lo, the Sun! 
Glistens the grass once more, 
The birds sing at the door, 
Blue the sky as before, 
And the rain is done! 


Slowly the meadow mist 

Melts into amethyst ; 

Slowly the rainbow fair 

Fades in the amber air; 

Wakes in the west a breeze 

Whispering through the trees 
4 The secrets of the Sun. 
Gleams like a gem the rose, 
Open its red door blews, 
Thither the glad bee goes,— - 

And the rain is done! 
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New York City. 





WHO WAS DAGON? 
BY PROFESSOR A, \H. SAYCE, D.C.L., LL.D, 


* Old errors die hard, and of none is this more true than 
of those which are connected with the interpretation of 
Scripture. The fact has been brought home to me by a 
passage in a work lately published by an eminent Ger- 
man scholar. Here we are again informed that Dagon; 
the god of the, Philistines, whose image fell prostrate 
before the ark of the God of Israel, was represented: as 
half man and half fish; and a picture is added of 4 
coin on which a deity is depicted whose human head and 
breast end in the tail of a fish. 

But the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions 
has long since shown that Dagon and the fish-god hed 
nothing to do with one another. The belief in their 
identity arose from the fact that the word dag in Hebrew 
signifies “a fish,” and it illustrates once more the 
danger there is in drawing archeological conclusions 
from philology. The resemblance of dag to Dagon .is 
merely an accident. 

Who the fish-god actually was, we now know. In the 
British Museum there is a Babylonian seal on which is a 
picture of the fish-god, with the head, hands, and feet of a 
man protruding frém the fish’s body ; and above the figure 
is an inscription stating that it represents “ the god of pure 
life.” Elsewhere “the god of pure life” is identified 
with Ea, the patron god of the ancient city of Eridu, 
which in early days stood on theshores of the Presian 
Gulf. . Ea was accordingly a god of the sea, whose home 
was in the depths of the watery abyss. Eridu, in con- 
sequence of its maritime position and intercourse with 
foreign countries, became a great center of culture and 
civilization in primitive Chaldea; and its god Ea simi- 
larly became, in course of time, a god of culture. But 
properly and originally he was a god of the sea (not, as 
was afterwards the case, of water in the abstract), and as 
such he was fitly symbolized by a fish. 

That the fislegod.was connected with Ea, and not with 
Dagon, might have been gathered from the fragments of 
the Chaldean historian Berossos. Berossos translated 
the history and legends of his country into Greek, and 
portions of his work have been preserved by Josephus 
and other writers. This is what Berossos said about the 
Babylonian fish-god: “In the first year [of history] 
there arose out of the Erythrewan Sea, where it washes 
the coast of Babylonia, an animal endowed with reason, 
whose name was Oannes. This creature had the body 
of a fish, but below his fish’s head was a second head, 
which was that of a man, with a man’s feet issuing from 
his ‘tail, and a human voice; a picture of him is pre- 
served to this day. This animal passed thewhole of the 
day among mankind, without taking any food, teach- 
ing them letters, sciences, and the elements of all the 
arts, the rules for founding cities, constructing temples, 
measuring and marking out the land, as well as sowing 
and reaping; in short, everything that humanizes and 
constitutes civilization, so that since that time no one 
has invented anything new. Then, when the sun set, 
this creature Oannes plunged again into the sea, and 
passed the night among the limitless waves; for he was 
amphibious.” ‘ 





him. Watch for the opportunity of saying even a stam- 
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t, like th | dlivess of tha tingid, bs inv te 
ri Babylonia. The name of Dagon occurs 
on the monuments of Babylonia and Assyria, and enters 
into the composition of the name of an ancient Baby- 
lonian king. “Dagan,” or Dagon, however, is never 
associated in the inscriptions with Ea. His colleague is 
Anu, the god’ of the sky and the patron deity of the in- 
land town of Erech. Like Anu, he was regarded as 
watching over the laws of the country; and, since in 
one inscription he is addressed as Bel-Dagon, it is pos- 
sible that he was identified with “the older Bel” or 
“Baal” of the Babylonian city of Nipur. This Bel, 
called Wial-lil by the Sumerians (‘the lord of the 
ghost-world”), presided over the earth and the world 
of ghosts which was believed to lie beneath it, and in 
later days formed part of a trinity composed of Anu, 
Bel, and Ea. 

But whether or not Dagon and “the older Bel”—so 
called to distinguish him from the younger Bel—Mero- 
dach of Babylon, were one and the same, it is clear that 
their attributes could not have been very different. Both 
alike were gods of the earth, not of the sea, and the fish 
were not regarded as being under their control. Dagon 
and the fish-god Ea were essentially distinct one from 
the other. 

The same testimony is borne by Philo Byblius, a 
native of Gebal, who wrote a work on the mythology 
and history of Pheniciain the Greek language, in which 
he put together the legends and traditions of various 
Pheenician cities. He tells us that Dagon was the first 
who taught men how to sow wheat and make bread, and 
that he invented the plow.” He was accordingly rev- 
erenced by the Phoenicians as the patron of agriculture. 
The word digén in Hebrew and Phenician means 
“grain,” and the fact that it does so doubtless had a 
good deal to do with the belief that Dagon was the dis- 
coverer of the use of wheat. But it could not have 
originated the belief that he was the divine patron of 
agriculture. The attributes of the old Babylonian di- 
vinity must already have been such as to suggest a con- 
nection between him and the word ddgdn, or “ grain.” 
If Dagon had been the god of the earth and its products, 
this connection would have seemed obvious and natural. 

It is evident’ that Philo Byblius knew nothing of a 
fish-god whose name was Dagon. The Dagon of Phe- 
nicia was an agricultural deity, a god of the culti- 





vated earth, not of the sea and its inhabitants. This: 


conclusion is confirmed by a seal of crystal, found on 
the coast of Phenicia, which is now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. On it is inscribed, in Phoenician 
letters, “ Belonging to Baal-Dagon;” and the symbob of 
the god which is éngraved on the seal is not a fish, but 
a tree. 

In the Hebrew text of the First Book of Samuel where 
the image of Dagon is described there is nothing to sug- 
gest a fish (1 Sam. 5: 4). That suggestion is made only 
in the margin of the Authorized Version. On the con- 
trary, we learn that Dagon had a head and hands, to 
which the Septuagint adds feet, thus implying that he 
was represented in human form. The words translated 
“only the stump of Dagon was left to him ” are literally 
“ the emptiness of Dagon was left to him;” that is to 
say, nothing remained but a mere shapeless block. Had 
it been the figure of a fish, such an expression could not 
have been used. 

The exact form of the figure of the god may not seem 
to be a question of very greatimportance. But the figure 
indicates the attributes which were assigned to the deity 
by his worshipers, and it is only by obtaining a correct 
idea of these attributes that we shall understand the 
meaning of the trespass-offering made by the Philistines 
to the God of Israel. When they sent back the ark, 
they sent along with it a “trespass-offering” of “ five 
golden emerods and five golden mice.” Why the emerods 
were offered is obvious enough, but the mice have been 
& great stumbling-block to the commentators. 

Now, however, tlttt we know the real character of 
Dagon, the meaning of them is no longer difficult to dis- 
cover. The field-mouse was regarded as one of the chief 
enemies of the agriculturist, and in the Troad Apollo 
Smintheus was specially worshiped because he was sup- 
posed to destroy the mice. Mice, therefore, would be 
the enemies of Dagon, the god of agriculture and wheat, 
and a victory over him would be regarded as a victory 
on the part of a god of mice. Mice, in fact, would be 
the ministers of the deity who was hostile to Dagon and 
to the crops that were under his care. When, conse- 
quently, Dagon fell to the ground before the ark of the 
Lord, his worshipers concluded that he had been over- 
come by a deity hostile to agriculture, whose ministers 
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the conquering god by a gift of gold which was shaped 
into the likeness of his agents of destruction. The five }, 
golden mice were thus of exactly the same nature as the 
five golden emerods,—images, in the precious metal, of 
the plagues which the God of Israel had inflicted, or was 
able to inffict, upon the Philistines and their deity. 
What the nanie of “ Dagon” originally signified we 
cannot say with certainty. Bat, like so many of the 
names of the Babylonian divinities, it was probably of 
Sumerian derivation ; and, if so, it is useless to seek for 
a Semitic etymology. In the Sumerian language, we 
are told (“ Inscriptions of Western Asia,” IV., 20, I., 15; 
V., 20, 19) that dagan meant “ totality ;” and it is pos- 
sible that the name may Once have denoted the “whole” 
surface of the visible earth. Such a name, however, 
seems too abstract for the primitive period to which the 
Babylonian worship of Dagon reaches back ; and for the 
present, therefore, we must be content with the fact that, 
whatever else the name of “ Dagon” may have meant, 
it had nothing to do with a “ fish.” 


Cairo, Egypt. 





RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN NORWAY. 
' BY OLAUS DABL, 


There can be no doubt about the.desire on the part of 
any state to give to its citizens the best possible educa- 
tion, In the United States the state feels the limitations 
of its rights in the sphere of education, so that, even with 
a feeling of the desirability on the part of many that 
children be given moral and religious instruction in our 
public schools, this element in education falls outside 
the functions of the state. This limitation is placed by 
our circumstances, and especially the great diversity of 
religious belief. These are matters of conscience with 
which the state cannot interfere. 

In Norway the conditions have been quite different. 
Its citizens are one homogenous people, and, up to a 
recent date, have had practically but one religious be- 
lief. There has, therefore, been one mind in regard to 
what should be taught in religion and morals, and hence 
no encroachment on the freedom of conscience and belief. 
Even those who disagreed with some of the doctrines 
taught in the schools felt the desirability of having some 
religious instruction, and looked upon the incidental 
conflicts with their views as of no serious consequence, 
as they were but extraneous opinions, while on the main 
principles of moral and ethical teaching there could be 
no disagreement. 

Thus the requirements of the compulsory education 
law have until quite recently been the same for all. By 
the new law, dissenters may be excused from religious 
instruction, wholly or in part, and need not attend the 
state schools at all, provided they conduct schools of 
their own answering to the requirements of the former. 
As a rule, however, the children of dissenters take part 
in the religious instruction, as the parents find no time 
to devote to this purpose. 

Compulsory attendance at school is required between 
the ages of seven and fourteen. Even deaf-mutes come 
under this provision, and the state conducts special 
schools for them. Illiteracy is as a result an impossi- 
bility. The amount of time given to religious instruction 
is considerable. The instruction consists of Bible history, 
New Testament readings, and interpretation of the 
fundamental ethical and religious teachings of the 
Lutheran Church, Text-books accepted by the com- 
missioners of education and having the sanction of the 
king must be used. There is thus a continual incentive 
to authors to prepare text-books which shall have the 
sanction of the king. 

Taking these two facts together, the amount of time 
devoted to religious instruction and the use of systematic 
text-books, we have, other things being equal, very good 
results. Formerly. ill-trained teachers were met with, 
but, as a rule, now only the best trained are employed. 

It might be interesting, but hardly fair, to compare 
the results of the religious instruction in the public 
schools of Norway with the results of the work in our 
Sunday-schools, In the first place, the time devoted to 
religious instruction—some twelve hours a week—could 
not be fairly compared with the short one hour of our 
Sunday-schools; and, in the second place, we must take 
into account the fact that the definite results of any study 
depend to a great extent on having systematic text-books. 

The results, however, are not as unequal as the above 
comparison would seem to indicate. Perhaps the daily 
mingling of the study of the Word of God with secular 
studies may decrease the earnestness and interest which 
we find in the case of many Sunday-school pupils. 


indicator of the amount of work done, and there may be 
pupils in cur Sunday-schools who are more familiar 
with the Scriptures than pupils of the same age in the 
public schools of Norway. Furthermore, the lesson- 

helps are becoming more and more systematic, and in 
practical utility equal to the best text-books. . 

It is, of course, difficult to measure the influence of 
this system of education on the life of the people, and 
especiaily to indicate its direct results; but there is no 
doubt that its influence is very powerful. 

The Norwegian people is proverbially honest, peace- 
able, liberty-loving, and law-abiding,—characteristics, 

we may say, of people who inhabit isolated mountain 
regions, But, while this may be true as a general 
statement, it has its great exceptions, and we may surely 
allow as much influence to the institutions under which 
a people lives as to the physical characteristics of the 
country which it inhabits. 

No one ofa country’s institutions is more potent in 
its influence than the public schools. Because of the 
prominence of religious instruction in the schools of 
Norway, its influence cannot well be overstated. The 
reverence tatight for God brings in turn respect for all 
authority. The influence for good to the church lies 
still nearer-at hand. How much time and labor we lose, 
in America, in reclaiming those whose religious train- 
ing has been neglected! By the system in vogue in 
Norway the child is prepared for a rational conception 
of his duties as a member of the church. 

True, this training may not in all cases work conver- 
sion, or even conviction of the duties we owe to God; 
but the seed has been sown in the young heart, and it is 
the frequent experience of those who “come to them- 
selves” in after years, that the early instruction has 
borne fruit, though long delayed. “This,” it may be 
said, “is but a statement of the influence of all religious 
training;” but we must bear in mind that, in this re- 
spect as in all others, the influence is in proportion to 
the time and attention given-to the instruction. 

Even dissenters, who do not make use of the religious 
instruction in the schools of Norway, devote more time 
to this element in education than the denominations 
which they represent do in our own country. Convie- 
tion of its all-importance has been wrought into the 
mind of the people. This we can see in the case of the 
Norwegian people in this country. In the Northwest 
there is scarcely a congregation but has at least two or 
three months’ parochial school during the year. This 
should not be taken as a sign that they do not appreciate 
the public schools,—for they do,—but that they realize 
that religious training is something for which responsi- 
bility devolves upon them as individuals, and not on 
the state. 


Yale University. 





FOREVER WITH THE LORD. 
BY THE BEV. EK. P. HERRICK. 


Beautiful jewels flash in our Southern skies which are 
never seen in the Northern neavens; but many of us in 
Southern Florida are grateful that both the South and 
the North shared in the benediction of the presence and 
example of the Publisher of The Sunday School Times. 

We are thankful that the closing days of his conse- 
crated life were spent in this part of our sunny state, ' 
from which he went to be “ forever with the Lord.” A 
life now radiant there has been slrining here on the west 
coast of Florida with a divine light, irradiated by sunset 
tints, crimson and purple and gold. 

In the year 1539, Hernando De Soto landed on the 
shores of our imperial bay, before he passed on to dis- 
cover the Father of Waters. Surveying its indigo-tinted 
waves, washing the snowy sands, and the white-winged 
birds descending from the blue skies, he called it 
Espiritu Santo Bay; and his white-winged fleet van- 
ished, never to return. 

In 1887 there came to our city, on his way to Senhenta 
over the same bay, Mr. John D. Wattles, whose “ God- 
led life” has been merged in the heavenly. Under our 
balmy skies he found physical relief and prolonged days. 
From that lovely place, not far away to the southward, 
he passed on, March 21, as victors pass, to a fairer land 
than Florida, Great is the self-evidencing power ofa holy 
life. Of him whose forsaken tenement was so recently 
borne through our city we can say, as it was said of the 
One whom he served, “ he could not be hid.” Manatee 
County is better because he lived in its borders. Hills- 
boro’ (our county), in itself larger than the state of Rhode 
Island, has felt the influence of his pure and saintly life, 
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From the lips of those who knew him, and were more 
or less intimately associated with him, I have heard 




































































































































































































































































































































































































spontaneous tributes of praise; and the afterglow of the 
beautiful sunset is still in the sky. A lady who knew 
him and his excellent work as superintendent of the 
Sunday-school in Sarasota, eaid; “ He lived in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere from others,” ‘He was loved by all.” 
“Knowing that the end would come quickly, he was 
alwaysready.” A young man, a protégé of his, whom he 
loved with a great love, tells of delightful sails, and of 
pleasant talks on deep spiritual themes, while rocked by 
the waves of the gulf beneath our radiant skies, 

- Ours is a cosmopolitan population. Amongst the one 
hundred thousand tourists who yearly visit this semi- 
tropical state are many whose influence is not uplifting; 
| but he was not of this class. He left a beneficent im- 
press on every life he touched. From our sunshine and 
our fragrant orange-groves he has gone to the fairer 
bowers of Paradise. 


Tampa, Fla. 





way DO THE OLDER SCHOLARS LEAVE? 
BY L. SANDYS, 


The question is often asked as to the best means of 
keeping theolder scholars in the Sunday-school. I think 
the best way to answer this question is to look at the 
matter from another standpoint; namely, Why do the 
older scholars leave the school ? 

' Some little time ago it occurred to me very forcibly 
that there must be a reason outside of considerations of 
age or knowledge to explain their abrupt leave-taking ; 
for I have known children who, after attending regularly 
until they reached the age of about eighteen, suddenly 
left altogether,—and why? 

_ Let me give you one of the many reasons. I choose 
this one because I know of two instances in which it was 
the true cause, and also because I know that by a little 
self-denial it is possible for any teacher to remedy it. 

By way of illustration, take a new teacher who is given 
a class of little boys. Thosé boys grow to love, respect, 
and, above all, to trust their teacher. Her very appear- 
ance among them, with her Bible in her hand and words 
of counsel on her lips, has a power over them to lift their 
thoughts away from earthly things. To them she is dif- 
ferent from any one else. They look up to her with 
something akin to reverence. 

Now, we will suppose (as really was the fact in the 
case I have in mind) that her scholars were the children 
of fashionable parents, who took the first opportunity of 
introducing them to the world, and that at every enter- 
tainment they attended they met their Sunday-school 
teacher. 

Well, did it make no difference? Could they feel the 
game reverence and trust in the gaily dressed girl who 
passed them in the dance or bent eagerly over the card- 
table as they had for the earnest, thoughtful teacher 
whom they had grown to love so dearly? 

No. By one such meeting this teacher fell from a 
height in her scholar’s estimation that she will never 
regain. She lost in that evening the influence that she 
had gained over them by years of patient teaching; and 
the scholars felt a keen disappointment, which they 
brooded over silently, realizing vaguely what they were 
ashamed to confess,—that they in their innocence had 
thought that what she was to them on Sunday she was 
in her every-day life. 

But now they knew better, and, although she prepared 
her lesson as usual, and attended as regularly, they came 
to Sunday-school no more; for, with the keen percep- 
tion of childhood (which she had lost), they saw the in- 
consistency of it, and naturally felt uncomfortable in 
her presence. 

Now for the second instance. A young lady friend of 
mine kept her class together until they were about this 
age. She was a devoted teacher, very fond of her boys, 
and, although she had miles to come, never was absent 
except for some very grave reason. One day, to my 
amazement, she was alone. Not one of her scholars put 

- fn an appearance. 

I, thinking it had only happened so, and by way of 
comforting her, pointed out, on our way home, how long 
they had continued coming, remarking that they were 
almost men. 

“Why, yes,” she answered. “I never realized it 
until last week. They were all at the ball. I danced 
with my Sunday-school boys nearly all night. It seemed 
80 funny!” 

Then I knew why her class was empty. 

I tell you, fellow-teachers, that a religion which 
allows you to live for the world six days of the week, 
though you devote the seventh to God’s service, has no 


age to see how little your teaching influences your own 
. life. . And a person is not fit to teach (though she may 
have the Bible-class of the school), who, after faithful 
attendance for years on the part of her scholars, has not 
grown to love them and the truth she teaches them suf- 
ficiently to make her willing to give up a few paltry, 
worldly amusements, in order to retain her influence for 
good over them. 

And in conclusion I repeat that there is nothing that 


} will so tend to keep the older scholars in the Sunday- 


school, and draw them back again if they leave it, as 
the consistent, godly life of the teachers. 
. Chatham, Ont. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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TADDY FROG. 
BY E. 0, FARRINGTON, 


Dame Frog had five children, two little girl and three 
boy frogs. They lived by a pool of water in which grew 
the white and yellow lilies. The green, wax-like pads 
floating upon the water were large enough for the frogs 
to sit upon, while the buds and blossoms brought many 
bugs and flies for the.frog family to catch and eat. 

Upon the bank grew beautiful ferns, while around 
these, shaded by their cool green leaves, was soft moss; 
and on this delightful, damp bed, during the hot hours 
of day, the whole family would rest and doze. 

One beautiful, bright June morning when the sky was 
very blue and the air was hardly stirred, the breeze was 
so gentle, Dame Frog took a bath in the clear pool which 
so wonderfully reflected the blue above, the fleecy white 
clouds, and the summer sunshine. As she brightened 
her eyes in the sparkling water, all her children came 
forward with a hop, leap, and a jump, frolicking among 
the open lilies, catching bugs for their breakfast, diving 
deep below the pads, then swam swift for very joy. 

Everything seemed happy that morning. They heard 
the laughter of boys and girls coming from the lake a 
little way across the meadow; they caught a glimpse 
of white sails glistening in the sunshine, flying and 


small; so they gathered about their mother, asking that 
they might go away to the great lake, to see the beauty 
of it and swim in ite waters. 

Dame Frog was just thinking of her beloved mate, now 
sleeping under the ferns and moss, how he a few months 
ago went to that great lake, and came home crippled and 
dying. She had been there but once since that dreadful 
day; then she saw such great fish in the sunny water by 
the shore that she was frightened and leaped hurriedly 
back to her native pool, there contentedly to stay. 

She told her children about it, and tried her best to 
impress its dangers upon them, but they only begged 
and teased the more that they might go. 

A bumble-bee came buzzing near her, and she quickly 
put out her hand very much as « base-ball catcher 
“takes a fly,” seized the burly bee, tucked him in her 
striped mouth, and swallowed him, looking very wise all 
the time. 

“No, no, my dears! It would be careless in me to let 
you take such dreadful risks.” 

Taddy Frog, the oldest, piped loudly, and began to look 
puffed about his face, because his mother was so stern. 

“T say, mother, you let Polly Podwink go off with 
Ben Bellow yesterday, and I am bigger than he, and can 
take as good care of the children as he can!” cried 
Taddy. 

Dame Frog had seen that Taddy was growing discon- 
tented, and knew that sooner or later he would have to 
see more of the world; so, like most fond aapeeaen: she 
worried a good deal abset him. 

“ You all are too young to go to such dangerous aa 
The lake is full of big hungry fish, who are ready to eat 
you for the sweetness of you ; so why do you fret meso?” 

But beg they would, till at last, much against her good 
judgment, Dame Frog consented to go with them, if they 
would promise to keep near her. Then she called to 
them to sit in front of her while she once more cautioned 
them. 

“ You are all very young yet; some of you have had 
legs only a few days.” They looked at each other in 
astonishment, for they could not remember the time they 
had not had their legs. 

“ If you will look behind you,” eontinned Dame Frog, 
“ you will see a piece of your tail which has not entirely 
disappeared yet. When you were born,—that is, hatched 
from éggs,—you had only a little tail, a big stomach, and 
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ing pe Ay fearing nothing, and I had to wehak cans 
you constantly to keep you out of harm. Now more 
than half of my family are dead; and if Taddy were to 
have his way, I should be left alone in my old age, with 
no one to care for me. Since you have legs and eyes, 
you think you are able to take care of yourselves,” _ 

The little frogs thought their mother was absurd. 

“The idea!” puffed Taddy, “just as though we had 
not always had our eyes and legs,—as though we had to 
go fumbling about the water and paddling ourselves 
with a tail,—whatever you think of such nonsense, I am 
too old to believe it!” and he swelled to twice his natu- 
ral size. 

It was but a few rods across the iaehan to the lake, 
upon whose sparkling waters sailed so many pretty boats, 
so, a8 Dame Frog had promised, she set out with her 
children to go to the beautiful place. 

Taddy was soon ahead of all the rest, and the younger 
children were so excited that their mother found it hard 
work to keep up with them. They seemed wild with 
delight, springing forward, bound after bound, leap after 
leap, until Dame Frog could hardly keep them in sight. 
Ah! what a splash and a plunge they would have in 
those dazzling waters! They could already see, as they 
leaped above the waving grass, the lilies shining in the 
sunlight, the boats parting the water, leaving a wake 
behind such as they had never seen before. 

Dame Frog could hear their excited, high-pitched 
voices, and she wondered at the strength of their little 
bodies; for she had given up trying to keep near them. 
She called loudly for them to wait upon the shore for 
her, and they impatiently stopped, wishing she could 
leap as fast as they. 

“O mama!” cried Betty, “only see the great white 
lilies! Ours seem so small beside these. Oh, if this 
was only our home!” 

“Dear mama, why can’t we live here? See the shells 
to sit upon, and the big fat bugs upon the lily-pads!” 

“Yes, yes!” they allchimed. “ Taddy says we must 
move here ”’— 

“What a shame we have not been here before!” 
mourned Polly. 

Dame Frog sighed, and wished from’ her heart that 
they might better appreciate the quiet of their.home, _ 
.. “My children,” she said, “it is here that your father, 
Ben the Bold, lost his leg, when he was in the very 
prime of life. Poor fellow! He was advised not to go; 
but he was a little headstrong in his youth, so they told 
me, and one fine day he took a swim over there by that 
bunch of yellow lilies, when a long-mouthéd pickerel 
caught him by the leg, pulled him unter the water, and 
terribly bruised him before he could get away. He 
dragged himself home that night, more dead than alive.” 

Dame Frog wiped away a tear. The children had 
become quieted, and looked out over the lake timidly. . 

‘Are there many pickerel bere now?” asked Taddy. 

“ Alas, yes!” sighed his mother. “The pickerel is 
very cruel, and never fails to swallow every frog he can 
catch. You have been teasing to swim here, but you 
would certainly lose your life.” 

“A pickerel could not-catch me!” boasted Taddy. 

Just then Dame Frog saw a huge fish moving up to 
the shoal water where they were standing. 

“See, see!” she exclaimed, “there is one of those 
fierce fellows watching us!” 

And they all looked to see the long, slim body of. a 
pickerel. gliding near the shore. His tail was slowly 
waving, and his fins moved up and down in the water, 
while his long head and peaked nose gave a sly look to 
his sharp eyes. 

After looking at him, the children seemed to be content 
to forgo their swim, and go quietly home,—all except 
Taddy, who whispered to himself, “I don’t believe he 
could catch me.” 

The next morning he wanted to go again to the lake, 
but his mother would not let him. *This made him very 
angry ; for he thought he was old and wise enough to 
take care of himself. In spite of his mother’s com- 
mands, he determined to slip away, have a good time, 
and come bravely back and tell his experiences. 

He easily found his way to the very spot where they 
had such a beautiful view the day before. To-day there 
was no dreadful fish watching them with hungry eyes,— 
only a little boy coming towards him, with a pole over 
his shoulder and a line banging by his side. Taddy 
watched him, wondering what the boy was trying to find 
in the grass. He wame slowly that way, looking here 
and there, evidently not finding what he had lost. 

All at once the boy saw Taddy. He took the pole 
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Tatas Sd TUNE cermin, ond ty Well the boy he 
was going to run back home, if he would only set him at 
, liberty. But the boy did not understand nor care what 
* he said, In another moment he thrust a hook through 
him, and Taddy found himself dangling in the water. | 

He was in great pain, and called loudly for his mother ; 
but she was too far away to hear him. In another mo- 
ment he was plunged into the very place where he saw 
the pickerel. Suddenly he felt those jaws upon him; 

. then he was hurled through the air, still in the mouth of 
the fish, and landed at the feet of the boy. 

Taddy thought he must be nearly dead, but he had life 
enough to think of his mother and his brothers and sis- 
ters. He longed to be at home, but it was impossible for 
him to gather his feet under him and drag himself along. 

“ Must I lie here and die?” he groaned. 

He crawled upon:a dry spot, where he could see all 
that looked so enticing but a few moments before. He 
looked towards his home, and wondered if his mother 
had missed him, and was troubled about him. Ah! 
could it be that he heard their voices? @Yes, to be suze. 
He.-piped up a feeble voice, and in a moment his mother 
rushed through the tall grass and was by his side. 

“| saw that dreadful boy with a pole on his shoulder,” 

mourned Dame Frog, “and I hurried here; for I had 
missed you.” 
His brothers and sisters came up, and jooked at him 
in an awed, frightened way. They heard his story, 
knew all, and took him home. It was along time before 
he was well again, and even now he walks with a little 
limp, and is not able to leap and jump as he used. But 
his mother’s tender care nursed him back to life, and he 
is a happy frog, contented to stay nearer home, even if 
he sees less of the great world. ' 


Augusta, Me. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AS ONE 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The present training of children to missionary giving 
not only includes the primary department of the Sun- 
day-school, with the intermediate and senior grades, but 
in some instances considers the babies not yet enrolled 
in the school. A method. devised by the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for example, is being adopted to some extent 
by Presbyterians and others. The purpose of it is to in- 
terest mothers in missions, by persuading them to enrol 
their young children in an organization called “ The 
Little Light Bearers.” For each baby so enrolled a card 
certificate is issued.“ Besides the picture and verses upon 
the face of the card, there are blank lines left for enter- 
ing the name and birth of the child. On the back of 
the card are blanks for recording the annual payments 
of twenty-five cents up to the sixth year, when the child 
may be enrolled in an older band, or in the Sunday- 
school missionary society. 

The method in the Sunday-school may be by division 
into a number of mission bands, or by consolidation into 
one all-inclusive missionary society. Three or four 
Sunday-schools adopting the latter plan, with more or 
less variation, may be mentioned as examples. 

The Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, has’ this plan, although the 
school is not formally organized into a “society” with a 
name. At the last “ missionary service” of this school, 
held at the Sunday-school hour on Review Sunday, 
there was a varied program. The responsive Scripture 
readings were arranged from Mr. Robert E. Speer’s book, 
“The Bible and Missions,” under six headings: “1. We 
must know about missions; 2. Pray for them; 3. We 
must give; 4. The gospel is for the whole world; 5. 
Obedience the test of discipleship ; 6. Some commands.” 
Mr. Speer was present by invitation, and made an ad- 
dress. The reports showed that the school, having an 
average attendance of three hundred and twenty-five, 
had given $1,125 to eighteen missionary causes, abroad 
and at home, as the result of systematic giving, in the 
year ending with March, 1893. This was a gain of four 
hundred dollars over the preceding year. 

This annual “missionary service” thus serves, not 
only for reports and for increasing enthusiasm, but at 
the beginning of a new school year the scholars are in- 
vited “to promise to give a certain sum each Sunday, 
present or absent.” This amount is written on the 
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face.” The form of this card is given below, there being, 
in the original, fifteen spaces for scholars’ names, and 
thirteen columns for the Sundays of the quarter. The 
mode of using the card is also indicated. 


_ CRESCENT AVENUE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
MISSIONARY OFFERINGS. 
“The Lord hath done great things for us ; whereof we are glad.” 
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The superintendent, Mr. William D. Murray, writes: 
“ Many*respond to the invitation, and some give without 
promisirg to give every Sunday. The amount, when 
given, is recorded each Sunday, so that the card always 
shows how much in debt the scholar is. We have no 
missionary society apart from this organized work of the 
school. Each class ig really a_band of systematic givers. 
We tell each class the total of their gifts every little 
while, so that they may increase them if they have set 
any sum for the quarter or year. All the money we 
raised was raised in this way, except that on the Mis- 
sionary Sunday we had a special offering by the school 
alone. The secret of success is regular giving of fixed 
sums. The difficulty is in keeping scholars regular. 
This plan seems to meet these two requirements, We 
use no envelopes, except for special offerings.” 

The Bethany Reformed Sunday-school of Brooklyn, 
New York, has long been formally organized into the 
“ Bethany Chapel Missionary Society,” and each class in 
the school is a mission band, or, as they call it, a *‘ cluss 
committee,” having its own title, such as “ Faithfal Sow- 
ers,” “‘ Peacemakers,” “The Resolutes,” etc. Theschool, 
as a formal missionary organization, has given $7,500 to 
foreign and domestic missions in fifteen years. 

Mr. Joseph A. Davidson, the superintendent, writes : 
“All of the money, without exception, raised in the 
school, goes to outside objects, none going to its own 
support. We have a monthly paper, The Bethany 
Tidings, and in this we print letters received from mis- 
sionaries or others who have been helped. We have 
quarterly missionary meetings, on a week evening, when 
we always arrange to have speakers from the different 
fields where the money has gone. These meetings are 
often enlivened by having some special soloists, either 
vocal or instrumental, present.” 

In this school (or society) the children do not make 
pledges, but bring their contributions each Sunday in 
the usual way, which are collected in the class envelope. 
This is the ordinary kind, issued by Ward and Drum- 
mond, on which there are square spaces for recording the 
total class offering of each Sunday of the year. This is 
the Sunday-school method,—the work of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, the four bands of King’s Daughters, and the 
Brotherhood of Andrew apd Philip among the young 
men, being quite distinct from the children’s giving. 
“ These do missionary work by helping in special direc- 
tions. They send boxes of clothing to missionaries, pay 
rent, or otherwise help poor families or those in tempo- 
rary distress,” or are engaged in personal work for those 
outside of the Sunday-school circle. 

Another “ Bethany,” which consolidates its mission- 
ary effort, is the Bethany Congregational Sunday-school 
of New York. Here, again, the school is practically, 
though not formally, prganized into one missionary 
society, without a name, and having the pledge system. 
As Mr. Silas H. Paine, the superintendent, writes : 

“ We have mo ‘ mission bands,’ except that now and 
then, for some temporary work, some class, or number 
of classes, form into such a band for the time being. We 
have the pledge system in practice, and all morleys raised 
—about a thousand dollars a year—are used outside of 
our own school. . It is purely a benevolent fund. It is 
‘the gift of Bethany children to other children ; ’ and all 
the appropriations are understood to be iri some way con- 
nected with work for children.” 

The members of the primary and intermediate depart- 
ments sign pledge cards, each child having his own num- 
ber, in this form: 

| Scholar’s Pledge Card. 
PRIMARY CLASS, 
BETHANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 





eae 


No, [443]. | 





coccvensis pennies EACH Sunday 
this year. 
Sign name here. 


COEEOS HOARE OR REEEORE SHR EEEED CHEER EHO REEe BOnEe eeeeee 


Return this ticket next Sunday to your teacher. 





quarterly card of the class, “in the column on the left, 








The sthall envelope, used weekly, is lettered in this 
way: 





* Give alms of such things as ye have.” 
PRIMARY CLASS. 
Write number of ticket here......s....+++ dedaseescoee yeoeed 
Write number of pennies here 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 














No pledge blank is used by any of the scholars above 
the intermediate, but their pledges are entered upon the 
class record-card, as well as their weekly contributions 
in virtue of the pledges, which are collected and sealed 
in an envelope, ‘The record is a large sheet of card- 
board, folded in the middle. The second and third pages 
are ruled with spaces for the name and address of the 
teacher and scholars in one class, and with squares for 
recording both the attendance and offering of each one , 
for every Sunday in the year. On the first, or cover, page 
there are printed directions regarding the methods of 
enrolling new scholars, the privileges of the library, and 
the duty of absent teachers to notify the assistant super- 
intendent and provide substitutes. There is also this 


paragraph : 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Teachers are earnestly entreated to guide their scholars to 
adopt as a Christian principle the practice of contributing 
regularly to the missionary fund, although the amount may be 
small, The contribution record on the class-book furnishes a 
simple plan of regular conscientious giving. 


The purpose of the exercises, at the recent “ Gift Sun- 
day at Bethany,” was “ to stimulate to intelligent giving 
by showing reasons for it, and by telling the children 
what had been done with their money. In answer to 
the question on the program, ‘ How much did we give 
in 1892?’ each department in the school, in concert, an- 
nounced the amount. In answer to the question, ‘ Why 
ought we to give?’ each department repeated a Bible 
verse in concert. Under each head, under which the 
gifts were classified, some speaker gave a five-minute 
talk, explaining the use made of the money.” This 
“order of service,” which may be commended for its 
simplicity, was as follows : 

ORDER OF SERVICE. 
Opening hymn. 
Sentence. 

All: How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bring- 
eth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation ! 

How Jesus Counts Girts. 

Supt.: And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and behield 
how the people cast money into the treasury: and many that 
were rich cast in much, 

School: And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw 
in two mites, which make a farthing. 

Supt.: And he called unto him his disciples, and saith unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, That this poor widow hath cast 
more in than all they which have cast into the treasary. 

School : For all they did cast in of their abundance; but she 
of her want did cast in all that she had, even all her living. 
Doxology. 

Lord’s Prayer. 
Hymn. 


How Mucu Dip WE GIVE In 1892? 


Infant Department. 
Primary Department. 
Intermediate Department. 
Main Room. 

Wuy OUGHT WE TO GIVE? 
Primary class verse: “ Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
Intermediate class verse : ‘‘ Remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
All: And the king shall answer and say unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

Hymn. 


[Here follows the report of gifts to sixteen causes, under five 
divisions : “ Gifts to the Sick ;” “ Gift to the Sailors,””—one of 
eight libraries on ships, sustained by the school ; “‘ Gifts to the 
Indian and Negro; ” the “‘ East Side Boys’ Club; ” and “ Gifts 
to Bunday-schools.”’) 


Prayer. (For a blessing upon the gifts.) 


| Closing hymn. 


In the Arch Street Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school 
of Philadelphia, both old and young have for many years 
been organized into one “ Foreign Missionary Society,” 
with weekly offerings, holding a meeting on the first Sun- 
day of every month, addressed by a missionary or some 
one interested in missions. 

There is a growing sentiment in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in favor of this method of organizing a 
whole Sunday-school as one society; and within a short 
time about fifty Sunday-échools, in the diocese of Penn- 





sylvania alone, have adopted this method. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second — icon, 


1, April 2.—The Resurrection of Christ.... 

2. April 9.—A fflictions Sanctified. 

3, April 16.—Job’s Appeal to God. 

4 April 23.—Job’s Confession and Restoration 
6. April 30.—Wisdom’s Warning. 


voce Matt, 28 : 1-10 
Job & ; 17-27 
Job 23 : 1-10 

Job 42 : 1-10 
Prov, 1 : 20-38 











8, May 21.—Against Int 
9... May 28.—The Excellent Woman 
10. June 4.—Reverence and Fidelity 4 
| 2, Jame 11.—The Creator Remembered...Eccl. 12 : 1-7, 13,14 
12. June 18.—Messiah’s Kingd Mal. 3 : 1-12 
18, June 26.—Review. 

















OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Pup Aunascax InstiturTE oF SACRED LITERATURE. 
(Norz.—For the convenience of those who wish guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to 
the Institute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 1898. Those who would like 


to enrol for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents 
to the Institute. } 


STUDY XXIV.—ECCLESIASTES: GENERAL 
PROBLEMS. 


L Questions or INTERPRETATION. 

1, The Epilogue (chap. 12). (1.) Notice carefully what it 
says by way of commendation, referring to Qohéleth in the 
third person. (2.) Notice the expression “my son” (v. 12), 
which is found in Proverbs (1:8; 2:1; 8:1, ete.), but no- 
where else in this book. (3.) Would it be natural for Qohé- 
leth to praise himself thus? (4.) Is the supposition reasonable 
that the book itself ended with verse 7 or verse 8, and that 
the epilogue (comp. John,21 : 24) was written by some “ wise 
man” as an attestation of its value and its real moral conclu- 
sion? (5.) Should verse 8 be printed as in the Authorized 
Version or as in the Revised Version ? 

2. The Passage 11: 9to12:7. (¥.) Should verses 11 : 9 to 
12:1 be read “Sow your wild oats, but be sure that you willsuffer 
for it,” or “Get all possible enjoyment into the few years you 
have,” or “ Take life happily, judiciously, not recklessly, but 
soberly”? . (2,) The passage 12 : 2-7 represents the decay of 
old age. Is it the figure of the approach of death as the on- 
coming of astorm, ora sort of symbolical diagnosis of the 
physical phenomena of old age, or both? (3.) Criticise the 
following interpretation by Plumptre: Decay of mental 
powers (v. 2); references to legs, arms, teeth, and eyes (v. 3); 
to apertures of sensation, to mumbling, querulous complain- 
ing, lack of power to appreciate music (v. 4) ; timidity, wake- 
fulness, weakness, loss of appetite (v. 5), bodily dissolution 
(v. 6), spiritual freedom (v. 7). (4.) Compare 11:9 and 
12:7 with 3:21. Is there a “ victory of faith” ? 

8. Other Notable Passages. (1.) Study 10: 4-20 as a series 

_ of reflections upon the conditions of statesmanship at the 
time. 8 : 2-9 is a similar study of court life, apparently from 
a subject’s point of view. (2.) Note the passage 3: 1-15. Is 
it an assertion of fatalism or of a “divine order” of events? 
Compare some of the parallels in the Bible (for example, 
2 Kings 5: 26; Matt. 11: 16-19; Luke 7: 31-35). (3.) In 
5: 1-7 notice how closely akin are the evils mentioned to 
those of Pharisaism. 


II. Prositems Suecestep py THE MATERIAL, 

. 1, Whe was Qohéleth? (1.) The author of the book and the 
leading character are the same; it is autobiographical. (2.) 
The book seems more than merely an autobiography. Qohé- 
Jeth must have had a varied experience. He has failed in 
repeated attempts to gain permanent satisfaction and happi- 
nds (1: 12 to 2: 23; 7 : 23-29), but he has seen even more 
than he felt of the inequalities of life (6 : 1-5; 7: 15; 8: 10- 
12). His experience is the basis, but not the limit, of his 
meditations. In a sense, therefore, Qohéleth stands for a 
generalization rather than for an individual. (3.) The earlier 
references (1 : 1, 12, 13, 16; 2: 4, 7-9) point to King Sglo- 
mon ; but are the later references, which relate to governmental 
injustice (4 : 1; 3: 16), to the conditions of court life (5: 8; 
10: 20; 8: 3-9; 10: 16), and even the references to preceding 
ralers (1 : 16; 2:7; 5: 9,—Rev. Ver. margin), natu- 
rally attributable to him? (4.) Notice, also, 1 Kings 4 : 29-34 
and 1 Kings 11: 1-13. Do these passages give any hint that 
Solomon felt any repentance at the end of his life, or that he 
wrote any such book as Ecclesiastes? Does the book ‘itself 
contain any hint of a repentance on the part of Qohéleth ? 
(.) If, in view of these difficulties, we conclude that the real 
author adopted the device of impersonation, we shall be aided 
by three facts: (a) The apocryphal book, the “ Wisdom of 
Solomon,” makes a precisely similar claim, which was quite 
‘universally accepted until Jerome's time. (6.) There is evi- 








dently no “ intent to decsive.”. ‘The veil is very thio. (@) It] 


would be a dramatic device similar to the use of the histori- 
cal background in the Book of Job, and forthe same purpose, 
—to make more vivid and impressive to the readers of his 
generation the practical instructions of the writer. 

2. Qohéleth’s Philosophy of Life. (1.) Notive that it is a 
philosophy colored and limited by his experiences. It has 
no prophetic outlook into the future, but estimates and draws 
conclusions from the present, So far, then, as his conclusions 
are just, do they apply to more than the age in which he lived? 
(2.) Note its pessimistic tone. Life is a constant disappoint- 
ment (1: 8,17, 18; 2; 11, 15, 17, 20, 28; 3: 21; 4:8, ete), 
the popular idol is forgotten by the next generation (4: 
13-16), good accomplished is not permanent (2: 14-16; 5: 
13, 14; 6: 7, 12), the world is incomplete and full of anoma- 
lies (1: 15; 3:16; 7:15; 8: 9, 14, ete), there is no recog- 
nizable order or purpose in life as experienced (8 : 16 to 9: 
8,11, 12). Comparing, however, 1:13; 2:25, 26; 3: 10-15 
and other references (27 in all) to God's control of the world, 
can we not see that Qohéleth is a thorough Hebrew in his 
pessimism? He does not deny God. He is perplexed, not 
brutally cynical. ‘(3.) Note the influénce of Greek ideas (7 : 
16; 3: 1-8, 13-15, 22; 2: 24, ete.), especially in the advice 
in reference to the proper use of life. This influence will be 
felt by the classical student, one especially who is familiar 
with Marcus Aurelius, Lucretius, and Horace. In Plumptre 
(pp. 30-32) will be found a detailed presentation. Does this 
influence control, or does it merely affect, the thought of 
Qohéleth ? (4) Note the conclusions at which Qohéleth 
arrives. Criticise the following summary: “Life is full of 
disappointments and anomalies; man is helpless; let him 


make the best of it, taking good and evil as they come, rev- | “7? 


erencing God the controller of the universe, and trying to 
obey his commands.” (5.) Note the defects of this view of 
life. Does it take into account all the facts of life? . Does it 
view life from the right standpoint? Are these half-hearted 
and narrow. conclusions, or are they broad and conclusive? 
IIL, Quzstions or INTRODUCTION. 

1. The Author and Date, (1.) The arguments considered 
under II. 1 go, of course, to show that the author is unknown. 
(2) The language of the bodk is allied to very late Hebrew, 
and testifies to a post-exilic date. (3.) The historical refer- 
ences (that is, 4: 1, 13-16; 8: 10; 9: 18-16; 7:7; 10: 5-7, 
16, 17)—not very clear—indicate governmental capricious- 
ness and oppression, when non-resistance is the best policy 
(10 ; 4-6, ete.). (4.) The philosophical references suggest the 
influence of Greek ideas. (5.) This last fact gives force to the 
supposition that the book arose, not in the last years of the 
Persian empire (Ewald, Ginsburg), but in the days of Hellen- 
istic rulers (Plumptre, Hitzig), that is, about 200 B.C. 

2. The Structure. (1.) Does it seem a formal treatise on 
happiness, or a record of struggles after truth, of reflections 
on life, just as varied as the moods of reflection? (2.) Ifthe 
latter, determine whether the occasional collections of 
maxims (Eccl. 5 : 1-7; 7: 1-14; 10: 1-20) are natural, or 
not. (3.) Determine some principle of analysis, in scvord- 
ance with which the book may be outlined. 

8. The Purpose. (1.) Where is the unity of the book? Is 
it found in the success of its criticisms of actual life? Is it 
in the unshaken confidence in amoral order of the universe? 
Is it in the determination to take life and make the best of 
it? (2.) Is the conclusion of the book (outside of the Epi- 
logue) hopeful, or despairing? Was Qohéleth inclined to 
feel that his life had been an utter failure or a comparative 
one? 

4. The Value. (1.) The book of Qohéleth is full of morbid 
reflections and pessimistic conclusions. Taken paragraph by 
paragraph, it is unhealthy, even dangerous, because it gives 
false views of life, (2.) It has a negative value in showing 
that neither wisdom nor any other merely human good can 
bring permanent satisfaction to min. (3.) Its key, however, 
is the fact that Qohéleth works from a selfish, self-centered 
standpoint. “ Vanity of vanities” sums up, his life, but not 
a life of true service. He saw nothing but “defeated hopes,” | God 
but it need not have been so. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XI, JUNE 11, 1898. 
The Creator Remembered. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Eccl. 12 : 1-7, 18, 14. Memory verses: 13, 14.) 
COMMON VERSION. ls REVISED VERSION. 

1 Remember now thy Creator| 1 Remember also thy Creator in 
im the days of thy youth, while| the daysof thy youth, or ever 
the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them ; 

2 While the sun, or the light,or| 2 in them ; or ever the sun, and 
the moon, or the stars, be not the light, and the moon, and 
darkened, nor the clouds ed the stars, be darkened, and the 
after the rain : clouds return after the rain: 

Sirti de Whi ton boul 3 im the day when the keepers 
of the house shall tremble, and} of the house shall tremble, and 
the strong men shall bow them- the strong men shall bow them- 


years draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure 


the evil days come, and the | MY 





ae et yy ‘are fe 
those thet look out of the. Fi 
4 dows be-darkened, and the’ 
doors shall be shut in the 
street ; when the sound of the 
grinding is low, and one shall 
rise up at the voice of a bird, 
and all the daughters of music 
5 shall be brought low ; yea, they 
shall be afraid * of that which is 
high, and terrors shall bein the 
way; and the almond tree 
shall blossom, and the grass- 
hopper ®shall be a burden, and 
* 4the caper-berry shall ° fail: 
because man goeth to his long 
home, and the mourners go 
6 about the streets: or ever the 
silver cord be * loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken, or 
the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken 
7 at the cistern; and the dust 
return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit return unto God 


wae owe it. 
18 { Let us hear the conclusion ° 


of the whole matter: Fear God, | 13 1 This ie the end of the matter; 
and keep his co’ its : for all hath been heard : fearGod, 
thié isthe whole of man. and keep his commaridments; 

14 For God shall bring every for * this is the whole duty of 
work into judgment, with every|14 man. For God shall bring 
secret thing, whether id be good, every work into judgement, 
or whether i be evil. *with ev hidden thing, 
whether it wend = Whee 
Podge 


from an high SR %0r, shall drag 
Dot us hee 
es tate af ation *Or, con- 


4 And the doors shall be shut in 
the streets, when the sound of the 
grinding is low, and he shall rise 
up at the voice of the bird, and 
all the daughters of music shall 
be brought low ; 

5 Also when they shall be afraid 
of that which is high, and fears shall 
be in the way, and the almond 
tree shall flourish, and the grass- 

shall be a burden, and de- 
sire fail: because man goeth 
to his long home, and the mourn- 
ers go about the streets : 

6 Or ever the silver cord be 
loosed, or the golden bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain, or the wheel 
broken at the cistern. 

7 Then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was: and the spirit 
shall retans unto God whe gavent, 





10r, women 
Toe dine $Or, pe 6 
fusion of the whole matter 8 Or, 
The American Revisers would substitute “while” for *‘or ever” in 
verses 1,2, and 6; ‘come not, nor” for “ come,and” in verse 1; and make 
Sears Rees nen 3 ON nor the light, nor the'moon, nor 
Fy ge — ton~ Ky 3 ys" ake 


” etc., substitute 
ken” C 3% ‘and “jadgment” for’ “judgement” 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 


GoLpren Text FoR THE QUARTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.—Psa. 84 : 11. 


Lzsson Toric: Fidelity to God. 


1. Man’s Destination, vs. 6, 7, 14. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: ig Man’s Decay, vs. 1-6. 
3. Man’s Duty, vs. 1, 13. 


Goupen Text: Rynonher: nay sia Creager in Mend 
thy youth,-Eecl. 12: 1, 


Dany Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Eccl. 12:1-14. Fidelity to God. 

T.—Gen. 1: 1-25. God the Creator. 

W.—Gen. 1 ; 26-31,. God the Creator. 

T.—Psa. 90: 1-12. Humah frailty, 

F.—Matt, 25 : 31-46. Judgment administered. 
$.—2 Cor. 5: 1-10, On to judgment. 

$.—1 Pet. 1: 13-25. God abides. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. MAN’S DESTINATION. 
L. The Long Home : 
Man goeth to his long home (5). 
I will go down to the gpeve to my son mourning (Ge : 35). 
Thou wilt bring me to. ihe hoube appointed forall Job 30 23). 
We have a building from - eternal (2 Cor. 5: 


li. Dust to Dyst : 
The dust return to the éarth az it was (7). 


Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
When once there is rest in the dust Nob ln ie 17: is 
He remembereth that we are dust ( 108 : 14). 


I. The Spirit to God: 

The spirit return unto God who © o ét (7). 
God .. . breathed into his nostrils the breath of.life (Gen. 2 : 7). 
O Goa, the God of the spirits of all flesh rm. 16 : 22). 
Noman, ath power... to retain the spirit (Eecel. 8 : 8). 
Vv. The Cssinintiniine 

Prgecdomsion wie every work into judgement (14). 


ngs. God will b thee into jud -_ Eccl. 11 : 9), 
He wil ode te wor tn eonstess (A ts he ‘“ um 


men (Rom. 2 
Il. MAN’S DECAY. 


return (Gen. 3 : 19). 


1. Falling Enjoyment : 
The evil days come, .. 
wre (1). 
Ges The ecpnpes Sante wins 5 008 ot Wat 2 etek? fem. 19 : 85.) 
yates toy By clothes. but he gat no heat (1 Kings 1 : oF 
ner ge than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a @ season ( 


Ul. Increasing Gloom : 
The sun . . . be darkened, and the clouds return (2). 


were dim (Gen. 27 : 1. 
Seas? ae ne for age (Gen. 48 : 10). 
4: 16). 


old; and his eyes were set, that he 
Wl. Accumulating infirmities : 
The keepers . . Feces yo ey ye cho yall eho 


I can no more Gareth) of $1: Pia. 28: 
chrobbeth, an, strengt 4 10 
shail be a burden (Eccl. 12 2 


. when thou shalt say, I have no pleas- 


heart 
The grasshopper shall 
IV. Multiplying Fears : 
They shall be afraid, . . , ae eee ee ee oe ee. 
Fearfulneas tremb! ume moan on, ©: 
There is a lion a eee : 18). 


ling are 
the way; 
Men fainting for fear (Luke 21 
V. Whitening Locks : 
The almond tree shall biessom (5). 


“aaie my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave 








= qos 
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wing prmeth ovr tnt gone oe 

passeth over it, and 


ured of tee 
is ign hy wae 








ut :1). 


Il, MAN’S DUTY. 
L. Remember the Creator : 

Remember also thy Creator (1). 

Beware lest thou forget t he Lord ( : 12). 
Remember what the Lord th God a (Deut? : 16). 
They remembered that God was their rock (Psa. 35). 
i. Fear the Creator : 

This is the end of the matter ; . .. fear God (13). 
‘Thon shalt Soar thy God : I am the Lord (Ley. #9 : 14). 
Fear God (1 Pet. 2 : 17): 

Fear God, and give him glory (Rev. 14:7). 
Wl. Keep the Commandments : 
Keep his commandments (13). 
ye my commandments, and do them (Lev. 22 : 31). 
a wouldest enter into life, keep the commandments (Matt. 


If oie me, ye will keep my commandments (John 14 : 15). 


K 








Verse 1.—"‘ Remember also thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” 
Man’s supreme duty : (1) Its object ; (2) Its character; (3) Its oppor- 
tunity. 

% st geerthod® “a cepa ” (1)Caming days of evil ; (2) Present 


— Se The "ncnts return after the rain.’ en Life’s rainy 


days; s cheery sunshine; (3) bo aby 8 petarning oe 
‘a Sins bo Man gosth to to his long home.” (1) Man’s journey ; (2) 
‘an’s destin 
Verse 7.—"' The dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
pr F yp God a wile ad G) Mes a) tase y twofold nature ; (2) Man's 
_— r a 
i rea 2 his commandments.” Q) Godly 
fear; (2) lete A. Tf oe nail The need of complete se 3 (2) 
The nature of complete service, 
Verse 14.—‘‘ God shal) brin every work into judgement.”” Judg- 
ment (1) From God; (2) For all; (3) Upon.all; (4) Without fail. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
LIFE’S FLEETING CHARACTER. 


A pilgrimage (Gen. 47 : 9). 
A messenger (Job 9 : 25). 
A ship (Job 9 : 26). 
Ashuttle (Job 7 : 6). 

A breeze (Job 7 : 7). 

A vapor (Jas. 4 : 14). 

A shadow (Eccl. 6 : 12). 

A sleep (Psa. 90 : 5). 

A dream (Psa. 73 : 20). 

A flower (Job 14 : 2). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


IntTERVENING Discourse.—In Ecclesiastes 5 : 13-17 the 
Preacher sets forth more fully the vanity of riches, and in 
verses’ 18-20 shows that wealth can be enjoyed only when 
God gives power to do so, which, however, is frequently de- 
nied (chap. 6: 1-6). From this point to the close of chapter 
11 the book can scarcely be analyzed. Three forms of dis- 
course recur: the sad descriptions of the vanity of human 
life, precepts of a proverbial character, and the repeated 
declaration that it is best to enjoy in moderation what God 
gives. This last thought is the undertone of religious con- 
viction which pervades the book, despite its despondent de- 
scriptions of human character and society. Chapter 11 is in 

. a more hopeful strain than what precedes, while the lesson 
assumes a more pronounced religious tone. 

Tue Epirocur.—The disconnected character of the latter 
part of chapter 12 has led to various conjectures in regard to 
its relation to the book as a whole. Verses 9-14 form an 
epilogue, but in three parts. Some hold that all were a later 
addition ; others that verses 13 and 14, because of the higher 
religious teaching, were added by a later hand to explain the 
true lesson of the book. As all such theories assume a late 
date for the entire book, they imply an exceptionally late 
date for these verses. 

ConTENTS,—Precept to youth; to remember the Creator, 
in view of the rapid approach of decay; a graphic descrip- 
tion of the declining power and infirmities of age ; the dis- 
solution of the body and the return of the spirit to God (vs. 
1-7). The end of the whole meditation ; fear God, and keep 
his commandments; this is the entire duty of man (v.13). A 
reminder of the all-searching judgment of God (v. 14). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Structure of the Book of Ecelesiastes.— As to this, the opinions 
of scholars differ toa very marked extent. Without pro- 
nouncing on the questions in dispute, there are one or two 
salient points that are worth examining. The éxamining of 
them will at least render the book more intelligible. 

First: Let us assume that the first eleven verses of the book 
are a formal introduction, and the last seven a formal con- 
clusion. Then the introduction starts out with the proposi- 
tion that all is vanity, age after age repeating the same old 
round of events, and no solution of the great problem of exist- 
ence being possible. The conclusion repeats the proposition 
that all is vanity, so far as solving the whole problem is con- 
cerned, but affirms the value of such knowledge of truth as 
may be possible, and points men to the practical solution of 
the matter which consists in fearing God, keeping his com- 
mandments, and being prepared for his final judgment. 

Second: The parts of the book between the introduction 


and the hahah may be classified into “I” jand 
“thou” sections. Herder, Eichorn, and others have made 
such divisions, and the following differs but slightly from 
theirs, Take your Bible, and mark a line in the margin, op- 
posite the following passages: 5: 1-12; 7: 1-14 and 16-22; 
8:1-8; 9:17 to 10:4; 10: 8 tol2: 7. You will then 
observe that the marked sections are addressed to some one in 

the second person, while the rest of the book is written, in the 

name of Koheleth, in the first person. You will further find 

that to some extent, and to a greater extent the more you 

examine them, the marked and unmarked sections present the 

two sides to an argument. Still further, the marked sections, 

while bearing strong iiterary resemblances to the, unmarked, 

yet differ es-entially from them in one important respect— 

the marked sections are very much like those parts of the 

Book of Proverbs which are written in continuous sections, 

while the unmarked are not. Once more, you will probably 

conclude that the marked sections always express views that 

are in agreement with the conclusion as finally stated, while 

very different views are sometimes expressed in the unmarked 

sections. 

Does this indicate that the book was produced by putting 
together passages from two or more authors? Or that cer- 
tain parts of it are quoted? Or that the one author introduces 
two or more characters as speaking? Or that he himself 
speaks from two or more points of view? Or that he eppears 
in different mental moods in different parts of the book ? Or 
sire the phenomena to be accountéd for in yet some other way ? 
I shall not attempt to answer these questions, thongh the 
answer to them is not a matter of indifference. The phenom- 
ena of the “I” sections and the “thou” sections exist and are 
important, no matter how they came to exiet. 

The speaker in the “I” sections is confident that wisdom 
excels folly (2: 13, 14); that all things are the gift of God, 
and that God’s purposes are forever (3 : 13, 14); that there 
are divine discriminations and retributions (7 : 26; 8: 11-13); 
that God made man upright, and cares for the righteous (7 : 
29; 9:1). But many things which he observes seem to be 
inconsistent with these truths, and he is impressed and per- 
plexed by the inconsistencies. It looks as though the uni- 
verse were forever repeating, mechanically and unintelligently, 
an established round. Judging from what one sees, moral 
government, in the existing state of things, is chaotic, This 
view he states very fully in the first four chapters. Then 
comes the brigf reply, from the point of view of the ancient 
Wisdom of Israel, in the “ thon ” section that constituted our 
last lesson. Then follows a series of replies and rejoinders, 
till we reach the final “thou” section, beginning at 10 : 8, 
This is longer than its predecessors, and brings the discussion 
to an end. 

Our lesson consists of the closing part of this section, to- 
gether with the last two verses of the conclusion. In brief, 
it exhorts us to be mindful, while young, of the Creator, 
because otherwise old age and death are dreary and terrible. 
So much is qear; but, in interpreting the details, all sorts of 
fancies have been allowed to run riot. 

By the conjunctive phrases used, the passage divides itself 
into two parts, verse la and verses 1b to 7, the exhortation and 
the reasons; and classifies the reasons given as three. The 
first reason is given in the general statement (1b). The 
second is given in the form of pictures concerning old age 
(vs. 2-5). The third isin the form of. pictures concerning 
death (vsr6,7). Each of the three is introduced by the 
peculiar conjunctive phrase which the Revised Version trans- 
lates “or ever.” 

The Exhortation.—I\, is that we be mindful of the Creator 
while we are young.— Now: The Revised Version has “ also,” 
“And” would be the most literal translation; The word is 
not an adverb of time, as many seem to suppose, but a mere 
conjunction.— Thy Creator: In most of the printed Hebrew 
Bibles the word is plural in form. This is commonly ex- 
plained by saying that it is a plural of excellence, like “ Elo- 
him,” and some other words. But the Baer-Delitzsch text is 
probably correct in printing the word bere as singular. 

The Reason, in General.—The reason is that a time is surely 
coming that will not be delightful to us unless we have early 
in life been mindful ofGod. On tne one hand, the old age 
and death spoken of here are general, and not merely the 
unhappy old age and death of the sensualist. And on the 
other hand, the dreary picture here given is not given as 
applying necessarily to all old age and death, but only to a 
godless old age and death.— While: The connective phrase 
is the same as at the beginning of verses 2 and 6, and the 
Revised Version translates it “‘or ever” in each of the three 
placee. It is the principat connective used in the passage, 
marking the main divisions. It is a peculiar phrase, “ until 
that not,” perhaps equivalent to “while not.” It does not 
necessarily carry the implication that the days referred to 
will not be pleasureless to him who is in youth mindful of 
God, but it permits that implication.—EZvil days: The same 
as the pleasureless years spoken of in the next clause.—Jn 
them : That is, in the years just spoken of. The point is that 
a man without God is dependent for pleasure solely on his 
own powers ; and whén these powers decay in old age, or cease 





by death, he is left without pleasure. So far the reason given 
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now proceeds to consider the two separately. 

Old Age Compared to an Oriental Town in a Dark Night.— 

It seems to me that there are just two pictures of old age 

given here,—the first extending through verses 2-4 and the 

first clause of verse 5, and the second given in the remainder 
of verse 5. In the first, the author has sketched, in a few 

graphic lines, the condition of an Oriental village after dark. 

There areno lighted streets. In the Persian times, as in the 
Turkish, there were thieves abroad, and bands of robbers; 

and when the nights were dark, and favorable to the opera- 
tions of these, there was a painfal feeling of insecurity. To 
see our author’s meaning, one needs to have these points in 
mind, and then picture to himself this Oriental village in the 
cool of the early evening, before the darkness falls. As long 
as the light lasts, its men are brave and fearless, and there 
are guards detailed for night duty. Women are grinding at 
the public handmills, Other women are looking out through 
windows into the cool evening, and the voices of women who 
are singing may be heard. There have been showers, and 
the air is fresh. A little time passes, and the sun disappears, 
Then the brief twilight rapidly vanishes, The grinding 
women become fewer, and at length the grinding ceases, The 
sky becomes overcast with the returning clouds, so that there 
is no light of moon or stars. It is a fit night for prowlers, in 
which they may do deeds of viclence. The guards tremble 
for fear. Even valiant men bend down, apprehensive of dane 
ger. As the sound of the grinding fails, and the outer doors 
are closed, a sense of insecurity spreads itself. At the sound 
of the chirping of a belated bird, men start up, as if it were 
the noise of approaching danger. The women “in the wine 
dows are hidden by the darkness, and the sound of the sing- 
ing of the women is hushed. Those who have been stationed 
in elevated positions to watch are afraid. Peering into the 
darkness, they imagine they see dreadful things in the way. 

This, it seems to me, is the picture here sketched ; and the 
implication is that, to him who has not been mindful of God, 
old age will be as gloomy and helpless and insecure and pain- 
ful as the condition of the village in the-darkness. 

Verse 2.— While: In the Revised Version, “or ever,” as 
in verses 1 and 6.—Or: The Revised Version correctly ren- 
ders “and.” The different sources of light are represented 
as failing, one after the other.—The light : The evening twi- 
light, apparently, coming between the light of che sun and 
that of the moon.— The clouds return after the shower: Imply- 
ing a state of things in which there has been a shower, and 
the weather has cleared, but has become again overcast. The, 
darkness of the night is represented as being made more 
dense by the clouds. 

Verse 3.—Jn the day when: As the writer is here desorib- 
ing a night scene, this expression simply means “at the time 
when.” — Keepers of the house : Guards.—Shall tremble: As the 
passage is clearly descriptive, it is better to translate this and 
the succeeding verbs in the present.—Strong men: The phrase 
is commonly translated “valiant men,” or by some equiva- 
lent of this. When it is here said that the guards tremble, 
and that manly men bow themselves, the thing described is 
the effect which darkness and the consciousness of hidden 
danger have even upon men of undoubted strength and cour- 
age.— Grinders: The word is a feminine participle, and most 
naturally denotes women grinding meal, as in Matthew 
24 : 41.—That look out of the windows: Another feminine par- 
ticiple. While the slave women are grinding, other women 
appear at. the windows,—perhaps chat one with another 
from the windows. As the darkness comes on, they are lost 
from sight in it. 

Verse 4.—JIn the street: It is the doors leading into the 
street that are here represented as being closed,—closed for 
security during the night.—Js low: I suppose the idea is that 
the doors are shut as soon as the sound of the grinding stops, 
and the grinders have come inside. So I suppose that the 
punctuation of the Oid Version is here to be preferred to that 
of the New, though there are some things to be said on the 
other side.— He shall rise up: The subject is indefinite, and 
the Revised Version well translates by “one.” In the con- 
dition of fear that follows the coming cn of darkness, one 
hears a bird twitter, and imagines that there ie danger, and 
rises up to see what the matter is.—Daughters of music: 
‘Probably women who sing. 

’ Verse 5, first clause.—Translate : 


* Also they from on high are afraid, 
There being frightful things in the way.” 


Watchmen have been posted in elevated positions. They 
feel the depressing effect of the situation, and seem to see 
lurking dangers in the darkness that conceals the roads lead- 
ing to the village, and are af-aid. 

This interpretation of the passage accords with the way in 
which we ordinarily interpret word-pictures. The usual in- 
terpretation takes the lines of the picture apart, and assigns 
a meaning to each separate line. The guards are the arms 
and hands of an old man; the valiant men are his bending 
legs; the grinders becoming few are his teeth ; the women at 








the windows are his eyes; the failing daughters of music are 
a symbol of his decayed hearing. This interpretation is so 








































































































































































generally accepted, that I dare not say that the author of 
Ecclesiastes would probably be surprised at it. But at least 
it is worth while to see what hie picture becomes when we 
leave the lines together. 

The Old Man Pictured as on the Brink of Death.—In the 
remaining clauses of verse 5 we have an entirely different 
picture of a dismal old age,—the picture of a feeble old man, 
whose powers and appetites fail him, as he is about to die. 
Scholars differ greatly as to each of the details of the picture, 
but not as to the whole picture. Among the various render- 
ings that have been proposed, it seems to me that two have 
a clear claim above the others. The first of these makes the 
verse to be a statement of the fact that the old man about to 
die is incapable of taking nourishment. 

“ And the almond is rejected, 
And the locust makes itself burdensome, 
And the caper-bud is ineffective, 
Because the man is going to his eternal house, 
And the mourners are about to go around in the street. 


That is to say, the old man’s taste rejects even the daintiest 
food, bis digestion is burdened by even the lightest food, and 
the most effective stimulant fails to swaken his appetite; and 
the explanation of this is that decay is upon him, and he is 
about to die. 

The other best sustained rendering makes these clauses to 
be the statement of three different facts in regard to the old 
man about to die. 


* And the almond tree blossoms, 
And the locust becomes a burden to itself, 
And the caper-bud is ineffective,” etc, 


This will be more intelligible, if we put it in the following 
form : 
“* And he blossoms out as does the almond tree, 
And becomes a burden to himself, as does the locust.” 


That is, the old man becomes white-headed, like the leafless 
almond-tree, when its great mass of pink blossoms have nearly 
lost their color, and are ready to fall. He becomes a heavy 
load for himself to carry, like the few big, logy, helpless 
grasshoppers that are left over late in the season. 

The variant forms in which these two generic interpreta- 
tions have been put forth are exceedingly numerous. The 
second interpretation is, on the whole, decidedly favored both 
by ancient tradition and by current scholarship.—Almond 
tree: The word might equally well describe the almond itself. 
Flourish: To flourish is primarily to produce flowers, The 

+Revised Version correctly translates “blossom.” Another 
view is that the word means “to be disgusted with,” “to re- 
fase with loathing;” and this view lies at the basis of the 
first of the two renderings given above.—Grasshopper : The 
word denotes an edible species of locust (Lev. 11 : 22).—Be a 
burden: The word is a reflexive verb. Besides the two 
senses implied in the translations given above, two other 
senses are frequently suggested, in which one might think of 
the locust as making itself burdensome to an old man. He 
might feel annoyed by the noise the locust makes, or, in his 
feebleness, the woight of a locust might be too heavy a load 
for him to carry. The Septuagint rendering is “the locust 
becomes fat,” alluding, perhaps, to the swollen and helpless 
condition of the few locusts that are left over late in the 
season.— Desire shall fail: The Revised Version has “The 
caper-berry shall fail.” It would be better to put the verbs 
in the present, as the passage is descriptive. Either cender- 
ing is possible, but that of the Revised Versicn has tradition 
initefavor. With either rendering, the thing described is the 
loss of appetite of the old man about to die. The caper-bud 
is thought of as the strongest known provocative of the 
physical appetites, and when that is inoperative in the case 
of any one his condition is desperate. Man goeth: In the 
Hebrew it is “the man goeth.” This might mean that man 
in general goeth, but it fits the context better to regard it as 
meaning that this old man, of whom mention has just been 
made, is about to go.— His iong home: The form of the He- 
brew is “his house of eternity.” Death is thought of as a 
house from which one rever returns.— The mourners go about: 
The description of the old man as about to die is completed 
by a suggestion of the processions of mourners that will go 
about after his death. 

Notice that these pictures of feeble, moribund old age, are 
drawn to emphasize the advice to remember the Creator in 
youth. They constitute the second reason for this assigned 
in the passage. They are followed by the third reason, in- 
troduced, like the first and second, by the peculiar connective 
“or ever.” 

Word-pictures denoting death.— A living person is symbolized 
by a golden lamp, hanging by a silver cord. Death is the 
parting of the cord, the breaking of the lamp-bowl. Life 
must constantly be replenished from fountain or from cistern. 
Death is the shattering of the pitcher with which life is dipped 
from the fountain, the breaking of the wheel with which life 
is drawn from the cistern, Death severs the earthly part of 
us from the spiritual part, leaving each part free to return to 
its source. 

Verse 7.—Zo God who gave it: This is the answer to the 
doubt expressed in 3: 19-21. We do not know all concern- 
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the hands of God. 

From this thought to thet which forms the conclusion of 
the matter, verses 13, 14, the transition is easy. And the 
concluding verses, infinitely important as they are, need not 
detain us. They are too clear and too impressive to be made 
more so by critical notes, - 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIR, D.D., LL.D. 


In order to understand the last chapter of Ecclesiastes it is 
necessary to glance back at the passages that lead to it. The 
counsel of the book throughout is to enjoy the present, since 
we do not know what the future may bring.’ As the will of 
Providence is hidden from us, too much weighing and plan- 
ning is unwise, Whether in charity or in business, we must 
be prepared te leave the result in many cases uncertain,—to 
cast our bread on the waters, as the proverb phrased it; that 
is, to do things which seem as useless and as thankless as 
sowing the sea would be. The Turks say, “ Do good, though 
it be thrown on the waters ; if the fish don’t come to know of 
it, God knows.” Be widely generous. “Give a portion to 
seven, and even to eight,” and thus, though it seem at times 
thrown away kindness, it will be found by you again, after 
many days; for evil may come on you, and your bounty will 
then bring friends when you most need them. It is true 
that we never know what is to befall us, but this is no reason 
why we should do nothing. 

The purposes of God are inexorable; their fulfilment is 
inevitable, just as the cloud, heavy with rain, must empty 
itself on the earth, and the tree must fall and lie as its lean- 
ing, one way or other, has determined. Rain must go before 
sowing; but if the peasant too critically study the wind, in 
hopes of the north one, that brings rain, coming, the time for 
sowing may pass; and if he watch too keenly in harvest to 
secure bright, rainless wind, he may lose his crop. We know 
as little about the winds as about the growth of the unborn 


child, Therefore be industrious. Sow in the morning, and. 


keep on till night; for you cannot tell whether the morning 
or the evening work will be the more successful, or whether 
both may not do well for you. 

Life, after all, is worth living, and the worker has a right 
to enjoy it; and this enjoyment of it, resting ,on diligence, 
and ennobled by the fear of God, is the highest and truest 
pleasure that we can have; for we must not forget that life 
passes quickly, and that God wishes us to enjoy it, since the 
days of darkness in the underworld are many, and after life 
all is nothing and vanity, the blackness of the kingdom of 
the dead being all that follows it. Rejoice, therefore, O 
young man! whilg you are young, and indulge your heart and 
eyes as far as is prudent, but take care not to go too far; for 
God always punishes excess and wrong-doing, Therefore 
take heed that you do not bring sorrow or digne anger on 
your heart, or trouble on your health; for both youth and 
the glory of manhood are, after all, like age itself,—only 
vanity. 

Remember, then, thy Oreator in the days of thy youth. 
Enjoy them, but do not. forget, as thou dost so, that he will 
reckon with thee if thou abuse them. Enjoy them while as 
yet the evil days of old age have not come, nor the years ap- 
proach of which you will say that you have no pleasure in 
them. Rejoice in thy sunny spring and summer, before the 
autumn brings con the dreary winter, when the storms obscure 
the sun by day und the moon by night with their veil of 
clouds, and one dark sky follows another, torrent falling 
after torrent. 

The picture of old age as conceived by the Preacher is now 
given in a succession of striking images. The body is thought 
of as a house; but this image is used in connection with the 
picture of winter storms that has preceded. At the wild up- 
roar of the tempest ‘the keepers of the house (that: is, the 
menials) are terrified, and their masters, the “strong men,” 
crouch in fear,—images which may allude to the trembling 
of the whole frame as death comes near, weakening every 
power, The maids at the mill ceade their work when such 
alarms frighten them off, and the ladies of the family shrink 
back from the lattices, through which they delighted to look 
out. Or, it may be, the grinding no longer sounds loud and 
long, as it did in the days when the household was young 
and ‘needed much, and they who look out at the lattices are 
old and indifferent and few. Or are the grinders the teeth 
and they that look out of the windows the eyes? 

The front door, opening on the street, is closed. Is this 
the mouth, or, rather, as the word is dual, the two lips? 
Those who carry out the figure of a storm think of the doors 
being closed, to keep out the wind and rain ; but this hardly 
suits the next words: “When the sound of the grinding is 
low,” which seems better applicable to the feebler sound of 
the voice in old age. The nervous weakness of age fur- 
ther shows itself by its starting at the sound of a bird, and by 
the enfeebled hearing, which almost silences all the sounds of 
music to it. When men come thus tear their end, a slight 
ascent is a great matter to them, and their helplessness fills 
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ture of the snowy head, especially as the almond flourishes in 
the midst of the winter of Palestine. Even the grasshopper, 
which in the East lights on every one in its constant leaps, is 
a burden now, though it is of no weight, and is off in a mo- 
ment. Appetite, moreover, fails, so- that the caperberry, re- 
lied upon to stimulate, gives no power to eat. 

No wonder; for the old man is sinking into his“ ever- 
lasting house” (literally, “his house of forever”), and the 
mourning men gather near the house, to be ready with their 
dirge flutes and wails as soon as the breath has actually ceased ; 
for they hope they may get the job. They are prowling 
round even before the thread of life is broken,—that thread 
which holds up the tent of our being, as the silver tent-cord 
keeps up a royal tent, leaving it to collapse on the earth 
when that cord is loosed from its fastening,—before the fall of 
the tent brings down and shatters the lamp filled with golden 
oil that hangs from the tent roof. But now a second figure is 
introduced. Life has been compared to the cord that holds 
up the tent, and to the lamp that hangs in its midst; it is now 
compared to the water-jar, so brittle in the East, broken at 
the fouritain, and to the waterwheel by which water is raised, 
now broken at the underground cistern, over which it stood. 

Then, says the Preacher, shall the dust return to the earth, 
to become dust once more, and the spirit, or breath, shall 
return to God, who gave it. One would like to see in these 
words an indication of belief in immortality; but the un- 
equivocal language of the third chapter (Eccl. 3 : 18-21) shows 
that the Preacher left it at best an open question whether the 
“spirit” of man goes upward, or the “spirit” of the beast 
goes downward to the earth. No more is meant than that 
the vital breath of man, resumed again by God, who had 
made him by it a “living being,” or “ soul,” rises once more 
to its source, as the speck of cloud melts into the blue at the 
opening of day. 

Closing his sad reflections, the Preacher sums up all in the 
repetition of his depressing cry, “‘ Vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity.” Had he looked forward to a life immortal, could he 
have said so? The portion from the ninth verse is conjec- 
tured by some to be the writing of another author, not only 
from the difference in doctrinal teaching, but from its being 
written in the third person, whereas the Preacher always 
uses the first. However this may be, the conclusion is full 
of truest wisdom. ‘“ Fear God,” says he, “and keep his 
commandments; for this is the duty of all men, For God 
shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether-it. be good or whether it be evil.” In such 
words perhaps we have the voice of a later age, when the 
kindling light of immortality was shedding a morning twi- 
light of the great truth, before the rise of the sun of right- 
eousness, Jesus Christ, “brought life and immortality” into 
full light. 
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THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The Preacher has passed in review “ all the works that are 
done under the sun,” and has now reached the end of his long 
investigation. -It has been a devious path. He has an- 
nounced many provisional conclusions, which are not intended 
for ultimate truths, but rather represent the progress of the 
soul towards the final sufficient ground and object of belief 
and aim of all life, even God himself. “ Vanity of vanities” 
is a cheerless creed and a half-truth. Its completion lies in 
being driven, by recognizing vanity as stamped on all crea- 
tures, to clasp the one reality. “All is vanity? apart from 
God, but he is fulness, and, possessed and enjoyed and en- 
dured in him, life is not “a striving after wind.” Leave out 
this last section, and this book of so-called “‘ Wisdom” is one- 
sided and therefore error, as is modern pessimism, which 
only says more feebly what the Preacher had said long ago. 
Take the rest of the book as the autobiography of a seeker 
after reality, and this last section as his declaration of where 
he had found it, and all the previous parts fall into their 
right places. » 

Our lesson omits the first portion of the closing section, 
which is needed in order to se the counsel to remember the 
Creator in its right relation. Observe that, properly ren- 
dered, the advice in verse 1 is “remember also,” and that 
takes us back to the end of the preceding chapter. There 


, | the young are exhorted to enjoy the bright, bsief blossom- 


time of their youth, withal keeping the consciousness of re- 
sponsibility for its employment. In earlier partsof the book, 
similar advice had been given, but based on different grounds. 
Here religiori and full enjoyment of youthful buoyancy and 
delight in fresh, unhackneyed, homely pieasures are pro- 
claimed to be perfectly compatible. The Preacher hed no 
idea that a devout young man or woman was to avoid pleas- 
ures natural to their age. Only he wished their joy to be 
pure, and the stern law that “ whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap” to be kept in mind. Subject to that 
limitation, or rather that guiding principle, it is not only 
allowable, but commanded, to “put away sorrow and evil,” 











‘ee The Pe iy is the more Fawaliive on 
the young because youth flies so fast, or, as the Preacher 
says, “is vanity.” 

Now, these advices sound very like the base incitements to 
sensual and unworthy delight which poets of the meaner sort, 
and some, alas! of the nobler in their meaner moments, have 
presented. But this writer is no teacher of “Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may,” and wicked trash of that sort. Therefore he 
brings side by side with these advices the other of our les- 
son. That “also” saves the former from being misused, just 
as the thought of judgment did. 

That possible combination of hearty youthful glee and true 
religidén is the all-important } of this passage. The 
word for Creator is in the plural number, according to the 
Hebrew idiom which thereby expresses supremacy or excel- 
lence. The name of “Creator” carries us back to Genesis, 
and suggests one great reason for the injunction. It is folly 
to forget Him on whom we depend for being; it is ingrati- 
tude to forget, in the midst of the enjoyments of our bright 
early days, Him to whom we owe them all. The advice is 
especially needed; for youth has so much, that is delightful 
in its novelty, to think about, and the world, on both its inno- 
eent and its sinful side, appeals to it so strongly, that the 
Creator is only too apt to be crowded out of view by his 
works. The temptation of the young is to live in the present. 
Reflection belongs to older heads; spontaneous action ig more 
characteristic of youth. Therefore, they specially need to 
make efforts to bring clearly to their thoughts both the un- 
seen future and Him who isinvisible. The advice is specially 
suitable for them; for what is begun early is likely to last 
and be strong. 

It is hard for older men, stiffened irito habits, and with less 
power and love of taking to new courses, to turn to God, if 
they have forgotten him in early days. Conversion is possi- 
ble at any age, but it is less likely as life goes on. The most 
of men who are Christians have become so in the formative 
period between boyhood and thirty. After that age, the 
probabilities of radical change diminish rapidly. So, “ Re- 
member... in the days of thy youth,” or the likelihood is 
that you will never remember. To say, “I mean to have 
my fling, and I shall turn over a new leaf when I am older,” 
is to run dreadful risk. Perhaps you will never be older. 
Probably, if you are, you will not want to turn theleaf. If 
you do, what a shame it is go plan to give God only the dregs 
of life! ‘You need him quite as much, if not more, now in 
the flush of youth as‘in old age. Why should'you rob your- 
self of years of blessing, and lay up bitter memories of wasted 
and polluted moments? If ever you turn to God in your 
older days, nothing will be so painful as the remembrance 
that you forgot him so long. 

The advice is further important, because it presents phe 
only means of delivering life from the “vanity” which the 
Preacher found in it all. Therefore he sets it at the close of 
his meditations. This is the practical outcome of them all. 
Forget God, and life is a desert. Remember him, and the 
desert will rejoice and blossom ai the rose. 

The verses from the middle of verse 1 to the end of verse7 
enforce the exhortation by the consideration of what will 
certainly follow youth, and advise remembrance of the Crea- 
tor before that future comes. So much is clear, but the ques- 
tion of the precise meaning of these verses is much too large 
for discussion in this article. The older explanation takes 
them for an allegory representing the decay of bodily and 
mental powers in old age, whilst others think that in them 
the advance of death is presented under the image of an ap- 
proaching storm. Wright, in his valuable commentdry, 
regards the description of the gradual waning away of life in 
old age, in the first verses, as being set forth under images 
drawn from the closing days of the Palestinian winter, which 
are dreaded as peculiarly unhealthy, while verse 4b and 
verse 5 present the advent of spring, and contrast the new 
life in animals and plants with the feebleness of the man 
dying in his chawnber and unable to eat.. Still another ex- 
planation is that the whole is part of a dirge, to be taken 
literally, and describing the mourners, in house and garden. 
I venture, though with some hesitation, to prefer, ‘on the 
whole, the old allegorical theory, for reasons which it would 
be impossible to condense here. It is by no means free from 
difficulty, but is, as I think, less difficult than any of its rivals. 

Interpreters who adopt it differ somewhat in the explana- 
tion of particular details, but, on the whole, one can see in 
most of the similes sufficient correspondence for a poet, how- 
ever foreign to modern taste such a long-drawn and minute 
allegory may be. “The keepers of the house” are naturally 
the arms; the “strong men,” the legs; the “ grinding 
women,” the teeth; the “women who look out at the win- 
dows,” the eyes; “the doors shut towards the street,” either 
the lips or, more probably, the ears. “The sound of the 
grinding” which is “low” is by some taken to mean the 
feeble mastication of toothless gums, in which case the “doors” 
are the lips, and the figure of the mill iscontinued. “Arising 
at the voice of the bird” may describe the light sleep or in- 


rendering and reference. The allegory is dropped 
in verse 5a, which describes the timid walk of the old, but is 
resumed in “the almond tree shall flourish ;” that is, the 
hair is blanched, as the almond blossom, which is at first 
delicate pink, but fades into white. The next clause has an 
appropriate meaning in the common translation, as vividly 
expressing the loss of strength, but it is doubtful whether the 
verb here used ever means “to be a burden.” The other ex- 
planations of the clause are all strained, The next clause is 
best taken, as in the Revised Version, as describing the failure 
of appetite, which the stimulating caper-berry is unable to 
rouse. All this slow decay is accounted for, “ because the 
man is going to his long home,” and already the poet sees 
the mourners gathering for the funeral procession. 

The connection of the long-drawn-out picture of senile 
decay with thg advice to remember the Creator needs no 
elucidation. That period of failing powers is no time to 
begin remembering God. How dreary, too, it will be, if God 
is not the “ strength of the heart,” when heart and flesh fail | 
Therefore it is plain common sense, in view of the future, not 
to put off to old age what will bless youth, and keep the ad- 
vent of old age from being wretched. 

Verses 6 and 7 still more stringently enforce the precept 
by pointing, not to the slow approach, bat to the actual ar- 
rival, of death. If a future of possible weakness and gradual 
creeping in on us of death is reason for the exhortation, much 
more is the certainty that the crash of dissolution will come. 
The allegory is partially resumed in these verses. The 
golden bow! is possibly the head, and, according to some, the 
silver cord is the spinal marrow, while others think rather 
of the bowl or lamp as meaning the body, and the cord the 
soul which, as it were, holds itup. The “ pitcher” is the 
heart, and the “ wheel” the organs of respiration. Be this 
as it may, the general thonght is that death comes, shivering 
the precious reservoir of light, and putting an end to draw- 
ing of life from the Fountain of bodily life. Surely these are 
weighty reasons for the Preacher’s advice. Surely it is well 
for young hearts sometimes to remembef the end, and to ask, 
“ What will ye do in the end?” and to do before the end 
what is so hard to begin doing at the end, and so needful to 
have done if the end is not to be worse than “ vanity.” 

The collapse of the body is not the end of the man, else the 
whole force of the argument in the preceding verses would 
disappear. If death is annihilation, what reason is there for 
seeking God before it comes? Therefore verse 7 is no inter- 
polation to bring a skeptical book into harmony with ortho- 
dox Jewish belief, as some commentators affirm. The 
“ contradiction ” between it and Ecclesiastes 8 : 21 is alleged 
as proof of its having been thus added. But there is no con- 
tradiction. The former passage is interrogative, and, like all 
the earlier part of the book, sets forth, not the Preacher's 
ultimate convictions, but a phase through which he passed 
on his way to these. It is because man is twofold, and at 
death the spirit returns to its divine Giver, that the exhorta- 
tion of verse 1 is pressed home with such earnestness. 

The closing verses are confidently asserted to be, like 
verse 7, additions in the interests of Jewish “orthodoxy.” 
But Ecclesiastes is made out to be a “skeptical book” by ex- 
pelling these from the text, and then the character thus 
established is taken to prove that they are not genuine. It 
is a remarkably easy but not very logical process, 

“The end of the matter when all is heard ” is to fear God and 
keep his commandments. The inward feeling of reverent awe 
which does not exclude love, and the outward life of conformity 
to his will, is “the whole duty of man,” or “ the duty of every 
man.” And that plain summary of all that men need to 
know for practical guidance is enforced by the consideration 
of future judgment, which, by its universal sweep and all- 
revealing light, must mean the judgment in another life. 

Happy they who, through devious mazes of thought and 
act, have wandered seeking for the vision of any good, and, 
having found all to be vanity, have been led at last to rest, 
like the dove in the ark, in the broad simplicity of the truth 
that all which any man needs for blessedness in the buoyancy 
of fresh youthful strength and in the feebleness of decaying 
age, in the stress of life, in the darkness of death, and in the 
day of judgment, is to “fear God and keep his commandments.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
THE TEACHINGS OF EXPERIENCE. 

The echo of “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth,” has 
not yet died away when we hear “ Remember now thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth.” The Bible might be termed 
a treatise on “ How to live the best life.” Every element of 
greatness, of joy, of future power, is defined and offered. To 
remember the Oreator is to be mindful of the widest, highest, 
and greatest thought within the reach of the mind. It is not 
the Creator we are to be mindful of, but our Creator, and 





omnis of old age ; but, according to some, with an alteration | 


therefore Father. 
Remembrance of God is to be in the free, glad heyday of 


(“The voice ,| youth, voluntary and gushing as youth’s outgoings of heart, 
tanae treble” of Shakespeare. — The former is the more 














and not from the compulsions of evil days, windows darkened 
by mourning, trembling limbs, bowed forms of age, poverty 
so great that there is no corn to grind, such weakness that 
a grasshopper is a burden, all appetite and desire failed, and 
the body géing to dust. It is well to have the prodigal come 
home even if he is driven by hunger, nakedness, and an in- 
eradicably burned-in disgrace, but it is better never to go 
away. 

The “conclusion” is not of an argument, but a right de- 
duction from a long life that had tried every avenue of life, 
proved all its vanities, and found all its virtues, We are 
glad that our race in thousands of years has worked out 
thousand experiments for us. We do not wish to go through ° 
all the experiences of fights with wild beasts, being bitten by 
poisonons serpents, fainting under the deadly upas, We 
accept the wise conclusions of their experiences without going 
through them. We want none of the agony of doubt and the 
darkness of despair, We accept conclusions of hope and as- 
surance. The one great conclusion is: Have reverence for 
the great, high, holy, the perfect, and eternal, even for God, 
and keep the conditions of the best life, keep them -early, 
even in youth, that the longest possible advantage may come 
tous. And let “duty” be the greatest word in our vocabulary, 
And let the judgment of the Highest test every deed. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Remember (v. 1). ‘Some things we remember beforehand 
better than afterwards. We remember to ask for what we 
want easier than we remember to give thanks for what we 
have had. Our memories are quicker to recall the ways in 
which we would like to have God’s help, while we are offer- 
ing our morning prayer, than they are to recall the answers 
to prayer which we have received during the day, when we 
are praying to God in the evening. But again there are 
some things which we are very liable to forget beforehand, 
although we shall be sure to remember them when we look 
back on them. We forget in ‘advange the consequences of 
unkindness, of selfishness, of indulgence of appetite, of a 
neglect of duty, of a life of sin; but we are sure to remember 
these consequences when they are upon us. This lesson starts 
out with a call: to remember beforehand that which we are 
most likely to forget in advance. The remembrance is sure 
to gome soouer or later; but it makes all the difference in 
the world when it comes, 4 

In the days of thy youth. The Bible way of looking at reli- 
gion is very different from the world’s way. The Bible 
makes religion chiefly the child’s possession, The world 
makes religion a good thing, a necessary thing, in fact, for 
old age, but not the thing for children. The world says: 
Have a good time while you are young; and then when you 
are old you can seek religion, so as to be ready to die. The » 
Bible says: Seek religion while you are young, then you can 
have a good time when you grow old; meanwhile you are 
ready to live or to die. The world says (and sometimes it 
seems as if the church says) to the little folks: Wait until 
you grow up; then you can understand what religion is, and 
you can have it for yourself. The Bible says to the old folks: 
You ought to have got religion while you were little. Only 
a child, or one like a child, can really understand what reli- 
gion is. Your.only hope now is to go back to your child- 
days as well as you can, and get religion like a child, The 
Bible way is God’s way. The world’s way is the Devil’s way. 
You can choose between them, and—take the consequences, 

“Or ever the evil days come, Danger, sickness, trial, sorrow, 
death, is sure to come to every one. No matter how bright 
the day may seem, or how slowly its hours may move, the 
night cometh—sooner or later. To be ready for the night 
is an important part of the duty of the day. No man, ia 
fact, can use the day wisely who leaves out of: mind all 
thought of the night. No man is, indeed, prepared to live 
who is not prepared to die. .No man has set out fairly on his 
life-course until he has looked ahead far enough to be ready 
for every probable emergency. The business man who acts 
as if “hard times” could never come again is not doing busi- 
ness safely, even in good times. But he who lives and acts in 
view of all the certainties before him, to the end of this life, 
—and beyonds—can be and faithful in his daily duty, and 
be calmly confident with reference to the future. Day or 
night, life or death, he—and he alone—is ready for. ‘ 

And the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit return 
unto God who gave it (v.7). Here again comes in the thought 
of that word “Remember.” Here is an opportunity to re- 
member forward, or to remember backward; to remember 
what we were, or to remember what we may be. And just 
now, a8, indeed, just a great many times before, the scientific 
world and the scientific church are divided between the two 
kinds of remembering ; remembering what kind of dust man 
was origina]ly made of, and remembering what sort of destiny 
man can have eternally. It is an interesting discussion, and 








it is somewhat of an exciting one. But there is a difference 
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between its two aspects. If we have to choose between the 
two kinds of remembering, for a regular business, it would 
seem to be a good deal more important, as a practical matter, 
to remember what we can be, than to remember what we used 
to be—before we were. But the two directions are before us 
all, and the choice of preference is left to us. ? 

This is the end of the matter ; all hath been heard (v.12). That 
is the really important part of any discussion—its conclusion, 
There is no need of our going all over every step of a pro- 
longed argument, in order to arrive at a conclusion which 
was long ago shown to be an inevitable conclusion. If this 
were a necessity, we should have no special gain from the 
world’s experience thus far. It would take us a long time to 


, go all through Sir Isaac-Newton’s arguments in proof of the 


attraction of gravitation; but it is a very short process to 
the conclusion of the whole matter, that if we let go of a 
glass vase which is in our hands, it will drop solidly toward 
the center of the earth. The argument was very important 
in its day ; the conclusion has its practical advantages for all 
time. So as to the true way of right and safety. If Solomon 
with all his wisdom hadn’t made such a fool of himself in 
practice, there might have been some doubt in the minds of 
some of us whether, after all, wealth, or honors, or pleasure, 
might not be a source of substantial comfort in this world. 
Bat as it is, Solomon went through the arguments, and his 
extended experience ought to be satisfactory to those who 
follow him, and are informed of its results. “This is the end 
of the matter; all hath been heard.” That's it! and what 
is the conclusion? The only safe and rezlly comfortable way 
to live is, to live as in God's sight, in the discharge of per- 


. sonal duty, and in readiness for the final judgment. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


If Solomon had only lived as beautifully as he wrote, his 
would have been an almost perfect life. So, if we lived more 
mearly as we pray, our lives would be less full of failure. 
Our lesson to-day is a beautiful piece of prose-poetry. Call 
the attention of the scholars to the poetical figures used. The 
major part of the lessen is a description of the feebleness of 
old age. But it will apply as well to those days of weakness 
and pain which often precede death, even in the case of the 


» Old age takes but little pleasure in life; appetite gone, 
joys palled, strength decayed, hopes blasted (v.1)), Eyes 
feeble, sight impaired, recovery postponed (v. 2). Arms, 
hands, limbs, feeble, anf strength tremulous; teeth decayed, 
eyes dimmed (v. 3). Loss of sight, of hearing, of smell, of 
speech, of touch (eye gate, ear gate, nose gate, mouth gate, 
touch gate, all swing heavily); sleep fitful and unrestfal ; 
music no longer attractive (v. 4). Timidity increased; fears 
on every hand; weakness so great that even a grasshopper 
bécomes too heavy to carry; desires faded (v.5). The silver 
thread of life snapped, the golden bowl of life broken, and 
the life spilled; the pitcher with the water of life dashed in 
pieces; the wheel that brings up the cool draught wrecked 
(v. 6). Such are the poetic figures by which the wise man 
sets forth the weaknesses incident to the failure of life’s vital 
forces. How true and life-like the picture, witness every 
aged grandfather and every invalid character. 

In view of all this, the wise Preacher takes a text and 
preaches from the word “remember.” Remember what? 
Remember God. Ask now three questions. 

Question 1: Why should we remember God? Because he 
is our Creator. This is reason enough. If I am the work of 
his hands, I surely owe him my allegiance. I am not in any 
sense independent, but wholly dependent upon him. Frem 
him I received my life, and all my powers of body, mind, and 
soul; and he it is who has sustained them until this day. 
Why, then, should I ever forget him? Since he has ever 
remembered me, and kept me, and blessed me, I should re- 
member him by day and night. Again, I should remember 
him because he stands ready to be my Redeemer. Created 
by God, lost by sin, redeemed by grace,—this is the history of 
every one of God’s own children. If I forget him as my 
Redeemer, I shall by him be forgotten in the hour of my 
greatest need. As Redeemer he offers to pardon my past and 
to bless my future with unspeakable glory. All heaven is 
open to those who remember their Redeemer, the Holy One 
of Israel. If love should awaken, grateful *remembrance, 


, then surely my memory should be, active; for the love of 


Christ to me passeth knowledge. For “while we were yet 
without strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly.” 
“ Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us, that we should be called the sons of God.” “Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and gave 
himeelf for us.” Again, I should remember him because he 
is to be my judge. All who forget God will be punished by 
him, because they thus reject his love, shown to them in the 
sacrifice of his Son for their salvation. “We must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ; for it is appointed unto 
man once to die, but after that the judgment.“ If I want it 


hearts are to be revealed, I must remember him Sales whe 
too late. 
Question 2: How shall I remember hini? IfI voiaisiboes 
him as my Creator and Benefactor, it will awaken feelings of 
gratitude in my heart. I shall feel like saying, “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits” If I re- 
member him as my judge, my sins will begin to array them- 
selves against me. I shall see their magnitude and their 
multitude. This will alarm me, My false peace will be 
broken up, and I shall begin to say, “ Have mercy upon me, 
O God, according to thy lovingkindness ; according unto the 
multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my transgressions.” 
When men forget their Judge, they also forget their guilt; 
when they remember their Judge, their sin is ever before 
them. This will lead them to remember that he is also their 
Redeemer. To him they will then flee from the wrath to 
come. IfI at all realize that judgment is ahead, I shall flee 
for refuge to Him who alone can give it. Te cry, “ What 
must I do to be saved?” will burst from my lips, and I shall 
then take Jesus as my redeemer and friend. In this way I 
shall rightly “ remember.” 
Question 3: When should I remember God?, Now, before 
evil days of old age or of youthful disease come, when body 
and mind will not be in a fit state to remember anything but 
my pain. The writer was once called to see a strange young 
woman on her bed of pain. “Shall I talk tq you about re- 
ligious truth?” said he. “How can I listen,” was the 
reply, “when my body is so full of pain? Come again to- 
morrow.” On the morrow I went again; but the silver cord 
had already been loosed, and the golden bowl been broken, 
and the spirit had gone to its Judge. Too late! Remember 
God now, because now is the only time of which you are 
sure. Yesterday is gone; to-morrow may never come, To- 
day alone is.yours. If you want to be sure of heaven, this is 
your chance. Satan says “to-morrow ;” God says “ to-day.” 
Whieh one will you believe? Remember God now, because 
your heart grows harder every day, and the habits of sin 
become stronger with the passing weeks. To repent in old 
age is much harder than to repent in youths 

One more questidh. Why should you not remember God 
now? Ask the class for one good reason, only just one, that 
should lead us to put off this duty and privilege. Go all 
around the class, one by one, and ask for one reason that will 
stand the test of the judgment day. Nota scholar will dare 
plead one such reason. There are no good reasons for delay. 
Call out, then, the bad reasons, if possible, and see if this 
may not shock the scholars into solemnity. Years ago I asked 
a godless man outside of my church door, on a Sunday evening 
in December, to come in “now.” He said, “I will come in 
at New Year’s Day, and turn over a new leaf then.” ' Years 
have passed, but his promise is yet unfulfilled, and he never 
comes even to the door of the church now. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Remember.—When your mother has given you a message, 
or forbidden your doing something, does she ever say “ Re- 
member”? Which one of the Ten Commandments begins 
with the word “remember”? Is it easy to forget? That 
is the reason that we so often find in the Bible the word 
“ remember.” 

Thy Creator—A creator is one who creates or makes. 
A spray of flowers, a rose branch and blooms with buds, or 
bunch of summer grain, will illustrate here, Let the chil- 
dren mention other things which they know were made by 
God, whom we call the Creator. Whose creator is he called 
on the blackboard and in the golden text? He made you 
and me; do you know the story of the first living man? 
Turn to Genesis 2: 7 ; all read by repeating after the teacher. 
Has God given each of us the breath of life? Ask all to rise 
and in silence breathe slowly in unison, keeping time by a 
signal.of the teacher’s hand. Could you make any one else 
breathe? If your breath should stop, what would become of 
yon? Whogave your breath? Then there is something in 
your little wrist that goes throbbing all the time, like a little 
clock keeping count how your heart beats. Did you ever 
feel your heart beating, beating, all the time? ‘Who keeps 
it going while you are asleep? Do you wonder at that, when 
he has millions of living creatures to Keep and care for? 
Does he\ever forget you ? He knows all about you, and be- 
cause he knew you might forget him we have theg words: 

“Remember thy Creator.” 

Now.—The wise man tells the very bést time to remember, 
and gives some reasons why. 
When should we remember? The verse tells us that when 
we are young is the time to remember. God gives every good 
thing you have,—life, home, friends, happy days; every com- 
fort and joy is from him. Could you say or do anything to 
help others to remember and love him? Would a lifetime 
of service be too much to give him? If you wanted a flower 
gift for a friend, would you give a bouquet of sweet opening 





to go well with me in that day, when the records of all 


Whom should we remember ? | | 





terran Mati chilideun; ‘he winits Shale lave in thee opeubag” 


. | lives, before care and trouble may come and tempt them to. 


forget the one who made, who watches, and remembers them. 
The Evil Days.—The wise man says we should remember 
the Creator “before the evil days come.” To understand 
this we must see all that God has given us to use for him, 
Our wonderful bodies which God made are sometimes called 
a house. He has given each person such a house to take 
care of for him. 

Keepers.—Every house has two keepers and ten servants. 
Let the children raise their hands and then count all their 
fingers,—ten little servants to do whatever the hands bid 
them. What workers these little hands are going to be by 
and by! Do you mean that your hands shall some time be 
busy, like your mother’s, doing kind, useful things? * Will. 
they be willing and wah 3 as your father’s? 

Strong Men.—Now all rise. How steady you stand, your 
body supported by round, straight legs, like pillars or columns, 
to a house! How quickly you can runor jump! How many 
quick steps you take every day, climbing and running! Are 
any of those to save the mother’s strength or some older tired 
feet? Do you wonder that the legs are called strong men? 

Grinders.—W hat are the two rows of white just inside your 
mouth? They were made to grind or chew your food, just 
as corn or wheat is ground in a mill to prepare it for food. 
All may point to the teeth, and for a moment make silent 
motions as if eating. 

Windows.— What do you see with? What would you call 
the windows in each house? Do you know how wonderfully 
the eye is made? What perfect shape, what delicate color, 
what quick motion, a lid like a curtain to close over it, fringe 
on the lid to brush the dust away, a brow above to protect it, 
and within it the wonderful power of sight! Have you ever 
thanked God that you are not blind? 

The Door.—There is a double ruby-colored door that can 
open and close; all point to the mouth. Only good words 
and happy songsshould come out of that door. David prayed 
a prayer about that when he said as we should all say, “ Keep 
the door of my lips.”” There are side entrances, too, that let 
in sound ; without them no word of love or voice of song 
could enter the house. Words of wisdom are welcome there ; 
for Jesus often said, ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 

Old Age.—Did-you ever see a very old man? He is bent, 
he walks with a cane held in his trembling hand ; his steps 
totter; he cannot see well, or hear. What is the matter? 
Read parts of verses 3-6, questionjng on some words to see if 
the children have understood the metaphors given. How 
forgetful the ‘old person is! -He cannét think or remember 
as when he was young. When he cannot remember where 
he puts his spectacles or his hat, would it be a good time to 
try and begin to remember his Creator? His body is wear- 
ing out, At last, like a worn wheel that can no longer turn, 
or a broken pitcher of no use to hold or carry water from the 
spring, his beating heart is still and his breath stops; he is 
dead. 

The Spirit.—Within every living body the soul or spirit 
lives, but it does not die when the body dies. The body is 
laid to sleep in the dust; tle spirit goes back to God, who 
gave it. Ifin youth rt Creator was remembered, how happy 
the soul will be at home forever with the One who made and 
has kept it! What shall we do now to use and keep the 
precious house for its Creator ? 

Fear God and Keep his Commandments.—F or littlejchildren 
this may be briefly told. Enoygh that is practical can be 
given from the lesson divisions. For children advanced 
enough, how to fear God and obey can be recalled frdm many 
previous lessons. For some classes just advanced from the 
Primary Department, who are often remembered in these 
Hints, do not fail to give the added reason to remember the 
Creator. 

The Judgment:—We forget; God remembers. A day is 
coming when all will be judged; for every secret thing, 
whether good or bad, will be made known. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“Tue ALMonp Trex SHALL Frovrisn.”—This is a com- 
mon Eastern metaphor for the hoary head. The almond- 





buds and fresh roses, or wait till you had enjoyed their sweet- 
ness and offer them when they were faded anddry? Jesus 





tree in Palestine, and especially in Gilead, is one of the most 
congpicuous features of woodland and hillside scenery in 






















“pea . ied a a ae wal 
ines fealty, it puts forth its blossoms in the greatest pro- 
rv sina hoyle It is the earliest of all trees 
to show bloom, and I have seen it in flower on the Mount of 
Olives in January. Hence its Hebrew name, shdgéd ; that 
is, “to hasten,” or “early.” Similarly in England the name 
of “May” is commonly applied to the hawthorn, from the 
month in which it blossoms, The flower of the almond is 
rather a pale pink than white, but as the blooms which are 
out with it, or immediately follow it, are of a much darker 
hue, it looks white by comparison, and make it a very suit- 
able emblem of the hoary locks of old age. 

“Destre SHaLxt Fart.”—The rendering of the Revised 
Version is literal and correct: “The caper-berry shall fail.” 
The caper was and is used asa pickle and a stimulant to 
appetite, and the passage may imply loss of appetite. But 
there is another possible interpretation. The caper is iden- 
tical with the ‘hyssop, and grows abundantly on rocks, walls, 
and in sand in all dry and desert places. It straggles on the 
ground, never rising a foot above it, but is very conspicuous 
from its dark, evergreen foliage, and its large, fluffy, white 
blossoms. Its seed-pods are very large, and, when ripe, burst 
open, and all the seeds at once disappear, and the pod shrivels, 
I have sometimes thought that possibly this sudden scatter- 
ing and disappearing of the seeds and their pods may have 
supplied the metaphor for the dibappearance of man at death. 
In a moment he is gone. The phenomenon must have been 
familiar to the Jews, where the hyssop hangs on every wall, 
and especially about the temple buildings. 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“ MoURNERS GO ABOUT THE SrReeErTs.”—An allusion to 
the professional mourners, whose supplies of tears and lamen- 
tations are always at the command of the bereaved, In the 
houses visited by death, in the streets, and by the graves, they 
raise their piercing sorrowful cries, and by their sad songs 
and pathetic musings stimulate afresh the flow of tears that 
might well be nearly dried. The vehemence of mourning, 
and the public display made of grief, are doubtless alluded 
to in such passages as Jeremiah 4:8; Micah 1:8; Nahum 
2:7. 

“Ere THE SILVER Cons BE LoosEp” (or, “snapped asunder,” 
margin).—This may refer to the cord by which a lamp is 
often suspended from the center of a roof. In better houses 
it may be entwined with silver, or otherwise ornamented. 
The snapping of the cord, and consequent breaking of the 
lamp, means sudden darkness in the house. 

“Gop Sxatt Brrxe Every Work into JupemEnT.”— 
Belief in a final judgment is universal among nations who 
have attained. a certain degree of civilization. In ancient 
Egypt it was taught that at death the spirit entered the great 
judgment-hall, to be tried before Osiris and the Lords of 
Truth. The good and the evil deeds wrought during life 
were put into opposite scales of a balance. If the evil pre- 
ponderated, the unhappy soul was condemned to a series of 
transmigrations through lower animals. After a certain 
cycle the incorrigibly bad were annihilated. Those whose 
good deeds outweighed their evil entered the “sun’s boat,” 
and were conducted by pure epirits to the “ pocls of peace.” 
The ultimate destiny of the good, after a certain round of 
purgatorial as well as delightful experiences, was absorption 
into the divine essence. The wild Bedween, who know so little 
of real religion, have also their idea of a future judgment. 
“ According to this fantasy of theirs,” says Mr. Doughty, 
“the Judge of all the earth in the last judgment hour will 
hold an Arabian expedite manner of audit, not staying to 
parley with every soul in the sea of generations; for the 
leprosy of evil deseri, rising in their visages, shall appear 
manifestly in wicked persons, as an horrible blackness; . . . 
the just shall shine forth as the sunlight.” 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS, 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Strone Yours (v. 1).—What are some of the chief 
characteristics of youth? What are its chief advantages? 
In what is maturity better than youth? What are some of 
the most common ways of spoiling the time of youth? Why 
should young folks especially take thought of their Creator? 
What should they “remember” about him? How may they 
train themselves to bear in remembrance these great facts 
about God? How will these thoughts strengthen youth for 
the work before it? What temptations seek to withdraw the 
minds of the young from thoughts of God?. What is the dan- 
ger, if men do not turn to God in their youth? Why, even 
if this danger did not exist, would youth be the best time to 
begin to serve the Lord? To whom only are the days of old 
age “evil days,” and days without pleasure? What is the 
Best way of guarding against such « sad old age? 





literally? way this be ai also in a meta- 
phorical sense? What kind of weather is on hand when 
“the clouds return after the rain”? In what respects does 
the coming on of age bring continual cloudy weather? What 
good is there in this gradual severing of the ties of earth ? 
‘What are the “keepers” of an Eastern house? What are 
the “keepers” of this house of our spirit, the body? What 
are the “strong men” of our body’s house? What office had 
the “ grinders” in an Oriental home? To what part of our 
bodies does this refer? What are the body’s windows? 
How are they darkened by age? Like the close-shut house- 
doors, how is the intercourse of the old man with the world 
gradually lessened and cut off? What is the ¢onnection 
between the shut doors and the low sound of the grinding? 
How may this be understood as referring to the deafness of 
old age? What characteristic of an old man’s sleep is de- 
scribed in the next clause? How are the music-making 
powers enfeebled in old age? How may this be under- 
stood as referring to music made by others? (2 Sam. 19: 35.) 
What troubles have the aged with “that which is high”? 
What sort of fears attend his walks along crowded streets? 
What characteristic of the almond-tree makes it an appropri, 
ate symbol of the white hair of age?” Uf we translate it “the 
almond shall be despised,” to what failure of the senses in 
old age must it refer? How does the next clause indicate 
the physical weakness of ‘age? For “ desire shall fail,” the 
Revised Version has “the caper-berry shall fail :” how do 
the two expressions amount to the same thing? In what 
sense only is the grave our “long home”? What custom of 
Eastern funerals is indicated in the last clause? What joys 
and graces of age will a Christian set off against this sad 
description ? 

3. Dearu (vs. 6, '7).—What, in the picture of the house, is 
the golden bowl? the silver cord?’ What do these represent 
inthe body? What is represented by the pitcher? the wheel? 
the dust? How general, throughout the Bible, is the recogni- 
tion of an essential difference between matter and spirit? 
Where in the Bible is this absolutely proved? What sort 
of immortality only is implied in the spirit’s “return to 
God”? Where in the Bible, and how, is the fact of personal 
immortality proved? With this assurance, how are the sad 
and gloomy features of old age transformed ? 

4, Tax Jupement (vs. 13, 14).—“ The conclusion of” what 
“whole matter”? Why do fear of God and commandment- 
keeping include the whole religious life? If this is the whole 
duty of man, what, to complete it, must be added by God? 
At what fimes does God bring deeds into judgment? Why 
is it miore important for us to remember the coming jadgment 
on secret things than on open deeds? What are some of 
these secret things whereir we ordinarily forget God’s judg- 
ment that is to come? Which will be the most surprised on 
the judgment day,—the good, with the record of forgotten 
good deeds, or the evil, with the list of forgotten sins? (Matt. 
25 : 37,44.) How will the remembrance of this great day 
help usin our work? What will nelp us to keep it con- 
stantly in mind? 

FOR THE ‘SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, When is the best time to begin to serve God? (golden 
text.) 2. Why? 3. What are some of the senses that begin 
to fail us as we grow old? 4. What are some of the things 
that make old age terrible to a bad man? 5. What makes it 
glorious to a good man? 6. How does the bad man feel about 
death? 7. Howdoesthe goodman? 8. When will both bad 
and good be judged for what they have done in their lives? 


Boston, Mass. 
BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








IN THE DAYS OF YOUTH, 


DAYS OF Prossrion, 
REMEMBER THY CREATOR. 


‘ “They that seek me early shall find me.” 
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YOUTH IN EARNEST. 
IN MIDDLE LIFE RE FAITHFUL. 
OLD AGE SERENE. 





A8 THY DAYS, 80 SHALL THY STRENGTH BE. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“* My days are gliding swiftly by.” 

“ Remember thy Creator now.” 

“Ye hearts, with youthful vigor warm.” 
“IT must walk through the valley.” 

“ Down in the valley with my Saviour.” 
“ There are lonely hearts to cherish.” 

“ Beyond the smiling and the weeping.” 














LESSON SUMMARY. 


The best time for beginning God’s service is in youth. In 
the days of strength and of joy, one is able to choose more 
freely and to act more decidedly, in such « matter, than rt 
the days of weakness and of irresolution. 

The story is told of a little boy who. wanted -to unite with 
the church, but whose father advised him to put it off until 
he was older, “Bat if I put it off until I grow up, maybe T 
sha’n’t want to join the church,” said the bright-minded child. 
And that boy’s thought was right in the line of the teachings 
of this lesson, 


“This is the end of the matter; all hath been heard.” . 








ADDED POINTS. 
Because God created us, is a reason why we should ac- 
knowledge his right to our love and to our loving service. 
There is no permfanent joy away from God. 
Every pleasure palls, if it be rested on as a substitute for 
the joy of doing God service. 
The excitements of danger which are an inspiration to “ 
youth are « cause of dread to an old man. 
Death is sure to come. Is it not wise to be ready for it? 
When we know our duty, what remains to us but todo our 
duty? 
God is sure to act, even though we fail to. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1893, 


Nebraska, state, at Fairbury.................006 + ----J une 6-8 
Indiana, state, at Vincennes. ...... ......c..seccasceesee sence June 13-16 
Ohio, state, at Canton................+ 








7” 
THE NORTHFIELD CONVENTIONS 
FOR 1893. 


The summer gatherings at Northfield have already 
gained a world-wide reputation as an intellectual and 
spiritual stimulus to students and Christian workers of 
various kinds. Northfield, in fact, has had an immense ~ 
share in redeeming the summer vacation from the stigma 
of being a time of mental inertness as well as of moral 
laxity. The program enlarges year after year, until the 
outlook for the summer of 1893 is richer in ite promises 
and fuller in its opportunities than ever before. The 
official announcement is as follows: 


Never before have indications pointed to so successful, in- 
teresting, and helpful a season as this year in this beautiful 
New England town. A new convention, new speakers in addi- 
tion to many of those who have interested audiences in years 
past, and new features, are among the attractions for 1893. 

Tuesday, June 6, “The Northfield” opens, 

Friday, June 9,8 P.M. Allen prize declamation in Revita 
tion Hall, Mt. Hermon. 

Saturday, June 10,4 P.M. Meeting of Northfield Seminary 
Board of Trustees at “The Northfield;” 8 P. M, Alumni 
prize debate in Recitation Hall, Mt. Hermon. 

Sunday,’ June 11, 10.45 A. M. .Graduating sermon to Mt 
Hermon and Northfield Seminary senior classes, preached by 
Mr. D, L. Moody, at Northfield Trinitarian Church. Special 
services at Stone Hall and Mt. Hermon in afiernoon and even- 
ing, also conducted by Mr, Moody. 

Monday, June 12, 9.80 A.M. Meeting of Mt. Hermon School 
Board of Trustees at ‘The Northfield;” 2 P.M. Class Day 
exercises at Mt. Hermon; 4 P.M. Meeting of the Students’ 
Aid Society of Northfield Seminary at ‘The Northfield; ” 7.46 
P. M. Concert at Stone Hall given by Northfield Seminary 
and Mt. Hermon students, ; 

Tuesday, June 13, 11 A. M. Commencement exercises at 
Mt. Hermon; 4 P.M. Annual business meeting of Mt, Her- 
mon Alumni at Mt. Hermon; 6.30 P.M. Annnal dinner of 
Mt. Hermon Alumni at Mt. Hermon. 

Wednesday, June 14, 11 A. M. Commencement exercises of 
Northfield Seminary in Stone Hall. Address by the Rey. 
Tunis C. Hamlin, D.D., of Washington, D. C, 

Thursday, June 15, 6.30 P.M. Arnual meeting of North- 
field Seminary Alumne at “ The Northfield.” 

Following these interesting exercises will be the Young 
Women’s Conference, June 22-29. For these meetings the fol- 
lowing speakers are expected : Mr. Robert E. Speer, New York 
City ; James MeConaughy, Mt. Hermon; Major D. W. Whittle 
and Miss Mary Whittle, Northfield, Massachusetts; Miss Grace 
Dodge, New York City; Mrs. Bainbridge; Mrs, William Boyd, — 
Kansas City, Missouri; Miss Elizabeth Wilson, Chicago, Inter- 
national Young Women’s Christian Association Secretary, be- 
sides many we!l-known Christian workers from this and foreign 
flands. Mr. D. L. Moody will lead the evening and Sunday 
services, speaking several times. 

Allowing only two days’ intermission will come the famous 
World's Student Convention, July 1-12. The speakers already 
engaged for this gathering are: Professor Henry Drummond, 
Glasgow, Scotland; the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, New York 
City; the Rev. H. P. Beach, School for Christian Workers, 
Springfield, Massachusetts ; Professor George T. Purves, Prince- 








s 2 Decarine AcE (vs, 2-5)—How, in old age, is the light 


“ We shall meet beyond the river.” 


ton College; and Congressman W. C. P. Breckenridge of Ken- 
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tueky, who will deliver the Fourth-of-July oration. Also 
among those confidently expected are: The Rev. T. L:; Cuayler, 
D.D., Brooklyn; the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., New York 
City ; and Professor M, W. Jacobus, Hartford Theological 
Messrs. Robert E. Speer and James McConaughy 
will lead the Bible training*classes. The singing will be con- 
ducted by Professor D. B. Towner. 

Between this convention and the General Conference of 
Ch-istian Workers, lectures or Bible readings will be given at 
least six times a week. In years past, these continued services 
have proved a great blessing to all who enjoy the more quiet 
sessions, 

The General Conference of Christian Workers will be held 
from August 1 to 13. A large number of home workers, many 
foreign missionaries and preachers, are expected to assemble. 
Among those who have been invited to speak, some of whom 
have already accepted, are the following: The Rev. A. C. 
Dixon, Brooklyn; the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., Boston; the 
Rev. B. Fay Mills, Providence; the Rev. J, Wilbur Chapman, 
Philadelphia; Merrill E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
Antherst College; Professor W. W. Moore, University of Vir- 
ginia; Professor Robert Thompson, Lake Forest University; 
Mrs. J. K. Barney, Providence; Hon, R. Morton, Haniilton, 
Ontario; the Rev. John McNeil, Seotland; Major D. W. Whit- 
tle, Northfield, Massachusetts. We also confidently expect 
many of the workers, including several from foreign lands, 
who are now assisting Mr. Moody in his Chicago World’s Fair 
campaign, to be present and take part at various times. The 
singing will be under the direction of Messrs. Ira D. Sankey 
and George C. Stebbins. 

Mr. D. L. Moody will be at home during the summer, and 
(D. V.) will ‘personally conduct the services of these con- 
ventions, as well as addressing various meetings during the 
esson, . 

Although this assembly will formally close on August 13, 
prominent Bible students will have charge of special services. 
at least six times each week until September. 

Wednesday, September 6, Mt. Hermon School opens. Thurs- 
‘ day, September 14, Northfield SeMinary opens. Friday, Septem- 
ber 29, Northfield Training School opens. Those who are fortu- 
nate enough to remain until after these dates will be amply repaid 
for their stay in seeing the workings of these institutions. Dur- 
ing the opening days of these schools, eminent preachers or lec- 
turers will address the students, and to these gatherings visitors 
are also invited. 

Mr. Ira D. Sankey, Mr. and Mrs. George c. Stebbins, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. D. B. Towner, will be in Northfield during the 
summer, and, besides haying charge of the music for the con- 
ferences, will sing at the various other meetings. 

Visitors to Northfield may be accommodated with first-class 
board and rooms at “ The Northfield ” or in private boarding- 
places. Prices range from six dollars per week upwards. For 
particular information regarding board, rooms, =" 
trains, etc., apply to A. G. Moody, East Northfield 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES.* 


A biography does not need to be great in order to be 
useful; fora plain story of a noteworthy life may be 
stimulating to readers if only it be dispassionate and 
trustworthy. Such is Mr. John T. Morse’s two-volume 
lite of Abraham Lincoln, just added to the meritorious 
and now numerous lives of American Statesmen pub- 
lisned by the Houghton house. Mr. Morse’s study is 
‘written long after Raymond’s and Holland’s; it does 
‘not, like Nicolay and Hay’s, “ seek to erect a monument 
‘to Lincoln on the ruins of the reputations of his con- 
‘temporaries ;” and, while frankly using and sometimes 
accepting the fidelity of the coarse tints laid on in Messrs. 
Herndon and Weik’s portrait of the President, it remands 
social or strictly personal details to a subordinate place. 
‘Mr. Morse confesses, at the last, that the inner Lincoln 
sremains, after all, a problematic character; but he has 
sifted from the mass of biographical and historical ma- 
terial now readily available all that the general reader 
‘need know, nor can Kis presentation be deemed partisan. 
On the whole, however, these two volumes are not of 
substantially greater value than Carl Schurz’s booklet, 
which remains one of the best of American biographies. 

Marion Harland’s Story of Mary Washington was 
written at the request of the “ National Mary Washing- 
ton Memorial Association,” which is seeking to continue 
-and complete the abortive task, begun in 1833, of raising 


*Abraham Lincoln. By John T. aoe. Jr. (American Statesmen 
series.) ty 12mo, cloth, arg 387; v, 378. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. 

The Story of Mary Sutin. By Marion Harland. i6mo, 
oe Spasrenes, pp. 171. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, and Com- 

py ehese TE actin of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Horatio 
Jno, ome cloth, — pp. ix, 200. New York : Harper 


John —— By Walter Lock. 7, ome, pp. ix, 245. Boston: 





a monument to the mother of the Father of his Country. 
The inevitable and apparently invincible temptation in 
such a biography is to yield to a constant habit of eulogy,. 
and ever to be searching for inner motives or suppositi- 
tious influences. From this temptation the author has 
not been free, but she has no difficulty in showing that 
Mary Ball—born in 1706, dying in 1789, wife of Augus- 
tine Washington, and shaper of the character of their 
illustrious son—was a woman of womanly strength, worth 
commemoration in this little volume or in monumental 
stone. Some social pictures are naturally presented, in 
the course of the biography, by one who knows Virginia 
well, 

The late Horatio Bridge’s reminiscential papers con- 
cerning his classmate and life-long friend Hawthorne, as 
published last year in Harper’s Magazine, really added 
nothing of great importance to our knowledge of the 
character of an eminent author and a lovable man; but 
they filled out a picture which was already one of the 
gems in our national gallery of character-portraits, As 
all readers of Hawthorne know, the great romancer edited 
Bridge’s Journal of @n African cruiser, and made fre- 
quent references to him in the American Note Books ; 
and Bridge, who was no mere Boswell, seems to have 
been worthy of this distinguished friendship. THe let- 
ters and other personalia here presented are valuable, 


revise and enlarge his magazine papers for their present 
perpetuation in a book by themselves. 

Mr. Walter Lock’s biography of John Keble is a tire- 
some record of a career that,was more important in the 
ecclesiastical than in the literary history of the nine- 
teenth century in England. In only one way (if Pro- 
fessor Palgrave and Miss Yonge do not deem the remark 
a shocking one) could Keble’s life have been made the 
subject of a really readable pook: by effectively con- 
sidering his character and work as related to those of 
his evangelical, broad-church, and Roman Catholic con- 
temporaries. This Mr. Lock has attempted to do, but 
his success has not been commanding. 

. The versatility of the Rey. Sebastian Baring-Gould— 
poet, composer, novelist, preacher, hagiographer, his- 
torian—reappears in The Tragedy of the Casars: A 
Study of the Characters of the Cesars of the Julian and 
Olaudian Houses. The two large volumes seem quite as 


other relics of the Caesars are in themselves as truly bio- 
graphical as anything Mr. Baring-Gould has to say about 
his noble and ignoble subjects. 





Among the younger Scotchmen who came to the front 
in theology within twenty-five years, none was more 
highly valued at home or less known abroad than the 
late Professor William G. Elmslie. His death in his 
forty-first year took him away when his work seemed 
but begun, yet as a scholar, a preacher, and a pastor, he 
already had made a profound impression on his genera- 
tion. Readers of The Sunday School Times may remem- 
ber some of his papers on the Minor Prophets, which 
were copied into its columns at the time when the Inter- 
national lessons were occupied with that portion of the 
Bible, and such readers may recall something of the 
imaginative insight and the literary breadth which char- 
acterized them. Since his death two volumes of his liter- 
ary remains have appeared: Memoir and Sermons and Ex- 
pository Lectures and Sermons. Both confirm the very high 
estimate of their author which was held not only by his 
associates in the English Presbyterian Church, but by 
his brethren of all names. His was a nobly catholic 
spirit, a penetrative intellect, and a warm, loving heart. 
As one examines these volumes, he finds himself com- 
paring him with Robertson of Brighton, and not to the 
disadvantage of the young Scotchman. He had the 
same Christian chivalry, the same freedom from’ pulpit 
conventions of every sort, the same openness to fresh 
views of truth, the same vivid sense of the humanity of 
the Scriptures. He differs in the absence of that fine 
literary art which is present but never obtruded in 
Robertson, and also ih the avoidance of subjects which 
tend to controversial difference. Scotchman as he is, he 
is less doctrinal, and in so far more practical, than Robert- 
son. Especially fine are the studies of Joseph, Esther, 
and Dorcas in the first volume, and of Cain, Gideon, 
Samson, Samuel, and four of the minor prophets in the 
second volume. (8vo, pp. xii, 327, with portrait; viii, 
$038. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, 7s. 6d. 
each.) 


Mr. Andrew Lang is getting to be a subject for good- 
natured raillery, so numerous are his regular appear- 





_Hougbton, Mifflin, and Company. Price, 

SeaSrands ot Oa een. By pleonin 2 vols., ’ 
8vo, cloth, ill total pp. 470. New York : C les Scribner’ s 
Sons. Price, $7.50. 


lorist, and whst-not. But if Mr. Lang be the chief 


and it is fortunate that the author lived long enough to; 


much like*picture-books as history, but the portraits and | 





representative of the Grub Street author in the nine- 
teenth century, he shows that Grub Street is no longer ~ 
a place where starvation and shabby work are synony- 
mous, Mr, Lang’s prosperity is due to the fact-that he 
is well and widely informed, that his criticisms combine 
independence and affability, and that in literary stylehe 
really has few superiors among living Englishmen. To 
this combination may also be added a pleasant strain of 
humor. Take, for instance, his essay on Piccadilly, in 
the collection of magazine papers on The Great Streets of 
the World ; one finds in it an alertness of observation 
and a gracefulness of utterance which easily give it a 
sort of distinction. In our time the great writers are 
growing fewer, but the “ penny-a-liners”—or, at least, 
some of them—turn out prose and verse of a quality that 
indicates intelligence on the part of both writers and 
readers. The other papers in the above-named volume 
call for no special mention. (8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
viii, 258. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, 
$4.00.) 


From England, duly clad in cool drab covers, comes 
The Message of Quakerism to the Present Day, by Evelyn M. 
Noble. Written without éonspicuous rhetorical care or 
skill, it is instinct with earnestness; and its historical 
summaries and spiritual appeals do not forget to mention 
Plato and Browning on the one hand as well as Fox and 
Penn on the other. The message of Quakerism, in the 
author’s view, unites “intense spirituality in faith and 
worship with an entirely practical basis of conduct and 
life,” and “ is therefore as true for the twentieth century 
as it was for the seventeenth, although the details of its 
ceremonies vary with the rise and fall of special wrongs 
and abuses.” His leading purpose is to reaffirm the doc- 
trine of tho “ inner light,” or the indwelling Spirit, whose 
ministrations are independent of all outward means, As 
to method, he insists that we should “follow the little 
light we have faithfully, until. more is given; that the 
Eternal Truth reveals himself in divers ways; and that 
the illuminated spirit and the enlightened mind go hand 
in hand.” (12mo, cloth, pp. iv, 108. London: Edward 
Hicks, Jr.) 


Professor George T. Stokes is one of the notable group 
of Trinity College scholars who keep its name tp to the 
level of the best days of Archbishop Ussher. His com- 
mentary on The Acts of the Apostles in the Expositor’s 
Bible is completed by the appearance of the second 
volume, carrying the history from the conversion of 
Paul to his captivity in Rome. It presents everywhere 
the latest results of investigatign, as, for instance, the 
light cast by Professor Ramsay on the geography of 
Asia Minor, by Mr. Wood on Ephesus and its great 
temple, and by Roman archsologists on the early his- 
tory of Christianity in Italy. On the other hand, Dr. 
Hatch’s theories as to the origin of the episcopate and 
presbyterate are dismissed as imaginative, while Dr. 
Stokes avoids, as uncalled for, any discussion of the 
points at issue between his own and other Protestant 
churches. It is the historical rather than the spiritual 
aspect of the book that is made prominent. (12mo, pp. 
xvi, 480. New York: A.C, Armstrong & Son. Price, 
$1.50.) 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s first novel, Jane Field, is as 
hard and grim, in the externals of the life portrayed, as 
is any one of the numerous short stories previously 
written by the author; but, like them, its saliency and 
interest really depend upon the humanity of the charac- 
ters and events. Miss Wilkins has here shown her 
ability to paint upop a larger canvas; and there seems no 
reason why she should not continue to produce novels, 
as well as short stories, delineating phases of that com- 
plex American life which exists to-day, or is passing 
away, in the “ hill-towns of New England.” (12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. iv, 267. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Price, $1.25.) 


Mr. Thomas MacKellar’s Hymns and Metrical! Psalms 
have reappeared in a third and enlarged edition,—an 
honor not undeserved by their sincere and fervid piety, 
trusting faith, and lyrical aptitude. Poetry, with the 
author, has been a recreation in a busy life, and also an 
expression and a support of religious conviction. To 
the general commendation belonging to the volume an 
exception must be made as regards the version of the 
Dies Iroe. That venerable stumbling-block of transla- 
tors overthrows the present one completely. (12mo, 





ances as journalist, book-editor, critic, essayist, folk- 


cloth, pp. 262. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. Price, 
net, $1.26.) | 
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“ASAIN SINGS SASSI IMINO 


MRS. RORER’S 
BOOK ON CANNING 


is the only one worth the name. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING tells plainly 
how to put up.all kinds of fruits and vegetables ; 
how to can, preserve, jelly, pickle; how to make 
catsups, marmalades, butters, syrups, flavored vine- 
gars, etc. A book that saves time and money. 
Price, in paper covers, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 
By mail, or of 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
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i Hints on Child-Training. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 





Although this book has already gone into thousands of homes, 
we feel sure there are still many parents who woyld like to have it, 
if they might satisfy themselves that it is worth Qavi 


satisfactorily. 





book sent to him for 


which is 12 cents. 


ing” for examination. 


It is not easy to judge of any book frq 
| One look at the book. itself will settle 


Thegefore, if any of the sgb: 







The Sunday-School Times can have the ‘ 
amination, the publishers paying the postage. 
After looking over the book the subscriber may either retain it 
and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the' return postage, 
In writing, you may simply say: In accordance 
with your offer, please send me a copy of “ Hints.on Child-Train- 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 


offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


*Sea3- + CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 
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AWUSIC BOW 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price cents. ‘SONGS 
or BL. YW’’ by Geo, F. RootandC. C. 

Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 

“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price 81.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 andé 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 

in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 

celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cente, Limp 
cloth cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’’. The 

latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 

everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to. 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


— PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINOINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - OHIOAGO 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos, 5 & 6 


vr. MOODY in ‘ble meetings at 
Chicago during the World’s Fair. He says if is the 
the Gospel Hymns series. 

Words and music edition, boards,.......845 per 100 
Large type edition with music, boards, $60 “ 100 
Words only, at 5, 10, and 20 cents per copy, may also 

be had at leading book and m stores. 








The John Church Co., 


76 E. 9th St., New York. |S.E.C.4th&Eim, Cincinnati. 
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CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL 
FAR AS A LILY, 
HAPPY CHILDREN'S Dar. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
one a Gem. Music, Recitations, ete. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., matiled, 
SAMPLES'OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10¢, 


John J. Hood, Y4A%",%" 
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Sunny Side Songs 
THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK, 
®y Dr. W. H. Doans, 

The Latest and Best Work by this Popular Author, 
WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 
Price, $30 per 100. 

Add 5§ cents per y, if ordered by mail. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth $t., New York, 216 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES. 
“ ROCK OF REFUGE.” 


A new end original program for Children’s Day, con- 
taining new music, fresh Scripture selections, original 
recitations, and a mumber of novel features calculated 
to make an inspiring and helpful service for old and 
young. Arranged by W. L. Mason. 

Price, 5c, egth, postpaid ; #4 a hundred, not prepaid. 

GOODENOUGH 4&4 WOGLOM C@e., 
122 Nassau Street, N.Y. 
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OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850, Twenty minutes from Philadel 
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For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 

OGONTE SCHOOL P. ©., PA, | 
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“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 
»“CRATEFUL OFFERINGS" ¢ 
“CEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 
“SUNSHINE” 


Four beautiful Curmpren's Day Services ¢ 
with illustrated title pages, Complete with 
ings, Recitations oo Mel- @ 


ry copies of the four sent 
postpaid to any address for 15 cts. in stamps, 


GEO. P. rae ge H £ co., 
942 W. Madison St., Chicago. Ill, 








FLORAL PRAISE, No. Il. 
OUR FLORAL JUBILEE. 


FOR CHILDREN'S DAY: 


i aheeeeteeeneennemiaanne 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc, 16 Red 5 cents 
each, by mail; #4 per 100 by express, not prepaid, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph $t,, Chicago. 76 E, 9th St., New York. 
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Book Covers avo Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann &t., N. Y. 
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Washboards 
Make It Warm. 


Bobbing up and down over them is pretty hot 
work, t rub, rub, rub on them is the 
best thing in the world to warm you up, and 
tire you out, and wear holes in light and 
delicate summer garments. Why don’t you 
use Pearline, and take it easy? You can keep 
cool—and yet have the work better done. 
Pearline takes away the rubbing, and the 
washboard, and the warm work. — It gives you 
more time to yourself—and saves your money. 


Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
you “‘ this is as good as”’ or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 


twice to detect them—bright 











A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching. drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent packsee, eben: 5 gallons of this delici- 
Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for 








$ IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never — 
it Back and if your grocer sends zon someeteing 
place of Pearline, be honest—send it back, 386 J 
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Has relieved the very worst 
cases of gastralgia, a most 


painful and dangerous 
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Disease is 
Overcome 
only when 
weak tissue *"* 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil relieves by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeahle to taste and 


easy of assimilation, 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N, Y. x8 Queries 
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Unlike the Dutch. Process 





Geld by-Grecers everymhere. | 
W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass, 








the greatest novelty of the age. 

For full particulars how to obtain both, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. 0. Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 





INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no ae al 4g . PutupinidS 
tin cans at 7fc, STK H WHITMA 
inventors and only manufacturers, Phi 
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oi! and the highest grade af pigments. Theyare 
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combined by processes exclusively our own and are unequaled by any in richness and peratarrertcy of 
color. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet. twa coats without snes Agia can be 
safely thinned with Y gallon hiaseed oil to one gallon parnt for hirst coat. 

Saree CARD or 56 SwApes ws teuctions FoR USE AND SVGGESTIONS PoR PAINTING Cie. FREE BY MAN. 
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Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 


12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


Single copies, 25 cents a ycar. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 


appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 
upon application. . 





places it within the reach of any ‘school. 


THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


The International 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lesson- 
help writer. 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 


Teachers will find it 


Specimen copies sent free 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO, 
1031 Walnut Street, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


_—_—_—_—>——_— 


A TESTIMONY. | 
[By Christina G. Rossetti.] 


I said of laughter, it is vain. 
Of mirth I said, what profits it ? 
Therefore I found a book, and. wri 
Therein how ease and also pain, 
How health and sickness, every one 
Is vanity beneath the sun. 


Man walks in a vain shadow; he 
Disquieteth himeelf in vain. 
The a that were shall be again. 
The rivers do not fill the sea, ; 
But turn back to their secret source ; C Signa’ 
The winds too turn upon their course. 


Our treasures moth and rust corru 








Or thieves break through and mr or they 
Make themselves wings and fly away. 
One man made merry as he sup 
Nor guessed how when that ni grew dim 
His soul would be required of fim 


We build our houses on the sand, 
ey. withoutside and within; ; 
But when the winds and rains begin 

To beat on them, they cannot stand ; 

‘hey perish, quickly overthrown, 

Loose from the very basement stone, 


All things are vanity, I said,— 

Yea, vanity of vanities, 

The rich man dies; and the poor dies ; 
The worm feeds sweetly on the dead. 
Whate’er thou lackest, keep this trust : 
All in the end shall have but dust : 


The one inheritance, which best 
And worst alike shall find and share: 
The wicked cease from troubling there, 
And there the weary be at rest ; 
There all the wisdom of the wise 
Is vanity of vanities. 


Man flourishes as a green leaf 

And as a leaf doth pass away ; 

Or, as a shade that cannot stay 
And leaves no track, his course is brief: 
Yet man doth hope and fear and plan 
Till he is dead :—O foolish man ! 


Our eyes cannot be satisfied 
With seeing, nor our ears be filled 
With hearing: yet we plant and build 
And buy, and make ~ borders wide ; 


We gatifer wealth, w ther care, 
But know not who be our heir, 
Why should we hasten to arise 


So.early, and so late take rest? 

Our labor is not good ; our best 
Hopes fade; our heart is stayed on lies: 
Verily, we sow wind ; and we 
Shall reap the whirlwind, verily. 


He who hath little shall not lack ; 
He who hath plenty shall decay : 
Our fathers went; we pass away ; 

Our children follow on our track : 

So generations fail, and so 

They are renewed and come and go. 


The earth is fattened with our dead; 
She swallows more and doth not cease: 
Therefore her wine and oil increase 
And her sheaves are not numberéd ; 
Therefore her plants are green, and all 
Her pleasant trees lusty and tall. 


Therefore the maidens cease to sing, 
And the young men are very sad ; 
Therefore the sowing is not glad, 

And mournfal is the harvesting. 

Of high and low, of t and small, 

Vanity is the lot of all. 


A king dwelt in Jerusalem ; 

He was the wisest man on earth ; 
He had all riches from his birth, 
And pleasures till he tired of them ; . 
Then, having tested all things, he 

Witnessed that all are vanity. 





TOUCHING THE BUTTON. 


[ Editorialin The Independent. } 


We are nowadays getting to do things 
easier and farther off than we used to. 
Deeds of grandeur or deeds of terror are 
accomplished with less immediate effort, 
and at a distance from their effect. The 
touch of a button executes a murderer or 
starts all the enginery of the Columbian 
Exposition. 

Is not this somewhat the way thdt God 
works? Stand by theelectricchair. There 
sits a man in his usual health. No cause 
appears; but suddenly he dies. A flash, 
as it were from the clouds, invisible, with 
no cause at hand, the sheriff somewhere 
else and unseen ; and he dies. The cause 
was a natural one, if you happen to be 
able to discover it,—a current of elec- 
tricity such as every thunderstorm de- 
velops, and it happened to come bis wa 
and he died. 7 wan do not know of 
divinity of*law and the agency of leer 
behind 


line of nature as when at 


the act, it is just as much in the 








car different in the whole course of nature? 
Qut of silence and torpor starts the whole 
movement of spring. Every cour 
every stream, every tree, every roo 
feels the impulse, and starts into its rhyth- 
mic motion, and develops its productive 
life. Where was he whose will created 
and set in motion the provesses of nature, 
whose command the processes of our own 
bodies obey? We do not see him; per- 
haps we rg + him; bat had we looked 
we should have found his finger at the 
ee * the universe. a 

Another lesson, not so grand, perhaps, 
‘but mote pene, sa we draw from 
this illustration e lesson of human in- 
fluence. Which of us is not pressing the 
button?- What we do here is seen and 
felt, invisible, far off. A gift here is con- 
verted into a book, or a preacher’s or a 
teacher’s voice in a far-off land, and 
changes the course of a human life. It is 
such distant influence as this which we 
exert here that regenerates the world. A 
New York merchant touched a button, 
and there sprang up Robert College in the 
East, and the nation of Bulgaria. Peter 
Cooper, Charles Pratt, touched a button, 
and the transforming power of that touch 
goes on in educational Institutes long after 
they die. A kind parent attempts to cor- 
rect the will of a rebellious child; the 
child, resisting reproof, and taking his 
own way, brings dishonor upon his family 
and ruin upon himself. A teacher reproves 
or corrects another child, and hagrows u 
a patriot, a hero, a benefactor of thie world. 
A ruler touches a button, and beneficent 
or malevolent legislation and administra- 
tion follow, which save or ruin the land. 
The great movement goes on, while we do 
not see, perhaps never saw, perhaps for- 

who it was that started the current of 

influence. There is a button under every 
finger. 


ERFECT Condition of 
leather comes of Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 























There’s a wheel in the life of all men, which 
taken every day, leads on to manliness. It is a 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 
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A company organized under the laws of the State of Illinois, with an authorized capital of $10,000,000, 


Board of Di : B, F. Jacons, Pres., of B. F. Jacobs & Co., Real 
Pres. Rock 


tion in the country has ever placed bonds u 
ciding upon an investment, write for our little book, that gives the plan, 


FEDERAL SAVINGS, BUILDING, AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 99 Washington St., Chicago. 


Safe and Remunerative 


VESTMENTS 


FEDERAL SAVINGS, BUILDING, AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


rectors 
Late Cashier Third Nationa} Bank 


Treas. Banker, First National Bank Building. R. 8. THar™, Real 
President E. A. Armstrong Co. G 
lisher. J. P. RrPLey, Chairman Western Classification Co 


It offers four classes of stock to the investor, and gives the assurance that no other Building or Loan A 
nthe market that yield such oleerel margin oO 


profit. Befo 
the whole story 


are offered to those who have large 
or small amounts of money that 
is either idle or not earning a pay- 
ing dividend, in the bonds of the 


Estate, LL. A. TRowBRIDGR, Vice- 
ford. D. R. Nrver, Sec’y, Real Estate. Simpson DUNLOP, 
Frank 8. ARMSTRONG, Vice- 
no. W. WoopruRY, Attorney, Metropolitan Block. Isaac Kerr, Pub- 


ssocia- 
re de- 








AMM MERARERPESRSRARE TIARAS AAEE: 


Repert of Medical 


—™ Commission showi 
hith 
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umption 
A WINTER and 
SUMMER 
RESORT 


pe 
ce, inc ng sepe & 
rate Seniteriam trest- 


ment by 
physicians, 


& 

Two Weeks’ 

Stay 

will prove superiority 
over any climatic 
change. 











Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your. friends 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 


ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 

The Provident 


Trust Co. ‘dence, mes. 


Please mention The Sunday Schoo! Times, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 









CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... i 
. TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1608, 
$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. P ,. Vice President, 
RICHARD MARIB, Sec. and Treas. 
WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst, Sec. 
J. DAWBON, Sec. Agency Dapt, 
DIRECTORS: ‘1 





Thos. Montgomery, 





Israel Morris, Jos. K, Gil , 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Obaries ‘ 
Alexander Biddle, Edward ¥F. Beale, Ir., 








Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin ori 
giass package with every purchase, 























408: BION GRUCIBLE CO. 
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The Blood Covenant. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet 
received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible teaching, is the 
rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons 
enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of compacts, 
as friends and brothers, or as more than brothers, through the inter-commingling 
of their blood, by means of its mutual tasting or of its inter-transfusion. 

It was while engaged in the preparation of “Friendship the Master- 
Passion,” that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive rite of 
covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to 
turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue investigations in this direc- 


tion, 


“ The Blood Covenant" was the result of these investigations. 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “‘ blood,”’ “ life,” “ life-giving,” “ sacrifice,” “ com- 
munion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and, incidentally, they 
show how mistaken have been some of the modern popular views of those terms. 

This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The first edition 


of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. 


This 


new edition contains important additions, as meeting questions raised by emi- 


nent critics in their reviews of the work. 





A handsome cloth-bound book of 390 pages. Small 8vo. 


booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


Price, $2.00, - For sale by 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LR AALTEE EAE, 
Sterna 
A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference, The Binders now 
7 are <, ~ same manufacture as 
those furnit uring the past three —_ 


and which have given suc good 
aced in the 


tion. The - can be 
binder week by week. e volume is 
not cram at the back ag when the old 


style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
a a fiexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation + Bae many 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE Sryixs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
fas 
By - d 7 cents, and, if matled, 15 cents 


Two or more, Ocentseach. If mailed 
cents each additional. ” 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
ondome, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 


Bo. 
: oon xy yr mae, oe cents each, and, if mailed, 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be sonewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 





Address, John D. Wattles & Co,, 1021 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























































THE CHINESE SAY, 
é “When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 


- .” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the us of 


SAPOLIO. 








A Child Knows 


‘ et the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 
SS FERRIS’ 


CORSET WAIST. - 









FERRIS BROS. wanufeoer angrier 


,WORLD’S FAIR 






















ven 
j a4 by permission to the Seseen a of Pe lic Com- 
a MeNally Building. 





; THE WORLD'S FAIR 
Accommodation Headquarters, 
1129 Masonic Ch 


eS PONATE iATE HOUSES. 


ee ‘ou will be sure of com- 
le people. Write us 

















mae FAIR ROOMS. 


accommodations 50cents to 

A leet private vate homes near the Fair Grou Kaur 
nd ges WorLp’6 Farr Ac- 
ee. Dearborn Street, Chicago, I11. 





Seeger 9 from New 


orid'e Pair. Select 
A Keung mess by 
GAZE 


4 Gazette.” 
4 ee earl New York. (iistablished ibe) ) 


JACKSON FAVORITE WAIST. 


Ladies who attend 
should wear this Waist. Stylish, be- 
coming, pivrding excellent su 
without ing pressure, leven b- 








ne nch Fibrone 
Tt is a revelation. 


.» Jackson, Mich. 














: 2.15 Pav erage teh PROFIT? 
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O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 
Importers & Retailers 











Dry Goods, Fancy Gocds, House Furnishings, 
China and Glassware. 


TO OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS - 
7 A = Handsome ~ Catalogue ; 


: Free. 
OUR MAIL ORDER DEP'T 

has facilities for handling orders by 
mail or express that makes shopping at 
a distance a pleasure, guaranteeing 
perfect satisfaction te the customer or 
money refunded. Send.us a trial order, 
and be convinced that you can do bet- 
ter by dealing with us than any other 
house in the country. 


ten ter our Pute—fren, 

























‘Lei isy is tyisty yr. 














ARE FOUND TO BE APPLICABLE TO THE 





Best-Fitting 
THESE THREE EPITHETS Best-Wearing 
Best-Looking 









SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE 


PRIOCE-LIST. 






— | aaa Half- Hose 


They, or their equivalents, occur in nearly every testimonial, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass, 















CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


‘ CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to Baxter C, Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, anD LODGE 


FURNITURE 





._ oo variety. Pulpits, 
pit communion and altar 
tables, 8. ‘*" teachers’ desks, etc. 


Write for information to 
246 South Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 


Church, Lodge, 











~ PULPIT FURNITURE. 


17, sy Whslopiedl eae catalogue.” 
° For ‘Churches, Halls, 
Chandeliers and Dwellings. 











We make a rm § Saw lighting. 
ey Reflector. 


Agent for 
} A. J. WEIDENER, 
Ne Boda No. 28 South 24 Bt., Philadelphia, Px. 














c. A. HA 


4 Ae Established 1827. See yg 
Correspondence invited. 
SRE Ora ens METAL Sees 
CEILINGS — 








as Ke FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 
Peas ral Pea. Pa, 


















FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISOCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 

Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are sold by all leading stationers. 

Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required. 














guarantee 
ticket calls for 
another pair free if the tips wear 
out - first, 
THE licg 
“KAYSER PATENT 

FINGER TIPPED” 

Silk Gloves 

are all sold guaranteed. 


if your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York; he will see that you get 
them. 


FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 
There is but one best, 
and that is Dr. WaRNER’S 
CorRALINE Dress-STay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
,and.are. absolutely,.un-.. ...,.\ 
breakable, while they cost \. 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 
Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to ‘10 inches long. 
Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents, 
Sold by leading merchants, 





Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 





“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 





SALKINS & LASKEY, Marbichead, Mass, 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS HOE! 
WR) ead in Hosiery. 
Save Discomfort and Darning. 
Would you like an Illustrated Booklet E 7a: 
ze WAUMENHOSE COMP. 
No More Rounp SHoutpers; the 
) RRIORERBORREN Te The only reliable Shoal: 
der Brace and Suspender 


combined, also a perfect ; 
Skirt Supporter. 
Sold 





The New Shape 











a 


] AU 
Sizes 























‘The Sanday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustwérthy. Should, however, an advertisement of 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any 


money that thex lose 


st peru ot having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


